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MUMMY’S CHOICE 
in LEATHER, too! 


ABY DEER SHOES in either snow 

white Washable Kid or soft shapey 

Glove Leather are the new sensation of 
Baby Land! 


And small wonder . . . for behind 
Baby Deer’s scientific lasts and per- 
fect pane making, lies twenty-five 

xperience in correct fitting and 

mo t beslth, by the world’s largest 

manufacturers of all leather-arch _— 
ports and foot a 
liances ... The 


rimfoot Co. 


Thus, the intro- 
duction of Baby 
Deer’s *“Five Point 
Foundation yom 4 
and seamless **Cude 


ACCEPTED 


dle-Back Construction” brings new 
scientific features to Infant Footwear 
. features assured of spontancous 
acceptance in the Mother arket. 
Scores of the country’s outstanding 
stores are now stocking the new Baby 
Deer Shoes in Leather . . . repeat orders 
are pouring in from first purchases . . 
one woman te another... DEAL- 
ER ADVERTISING of distinction . 
VUE-PAK box for each pair makes 
irresistible display . . . Again UNPRE- 
CEDEN1'ED publicity from home- 
—s editors in magazines and news- 


a . «no wonder hard-boiled Shoe 
u " 


rs call Baby Deer Shoes, in 

Perens or felt, the success of a decade! 

Wire or write for samples and com- 
plete information NOW! 











**5 POINT 
FOUNDATION 
FITTING” 


2c 


1. HEIGHT 
+ «to avoid pinching from the top. 


\? 


2. WIDTH 
---to allow toes to spread freely 





N 


3. LENGTH 


... fer toe room without being owt | 
of proportion. 


| 
4. FULLNESS OF | 


INSTEP 


to allow capes See Sovelop- 
ment end aot telesiene with cir 





5 - *“CUDDLE-BACK” 
oy Sieh gently age ond | 
feature w 

on the heel and ankle.“ bel Ips 

keep tiny feet free from needics 

irritation. | 





BABY DEER SHOES 


TRIMFOOT - 4060 FOREST PARK BLVD.- ST. LOUIS, M0. 
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WILLIAM FULTON KURTZ, 
| president of The Pennsylvania 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., in a 
quarter-page ad in the New York 
Times, says: 
“Keep Your Head Cool and Your 


“At the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914, a young business man 
went to his grandfather, a sage of 
Many years and great experience, 
to ask his advice on what policy to 
follow. The old gentleman said, ‘I 
could talk to you by the hour and 

this opinion and that opinion, 

the best advice I can give you 

or any other business man at this 

time is simply this—Keep your 
cool and your feet warm.’ ” 


* * * 


» B. NAY of the Nay Shoe Com- 
ny, Wheeling, West Virginia, 


“What goes up must come down. 
em we advance a season we are 
ng to move up the following sea- 


correspondingly. We feel that - 
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the retail shoe trade would be 
greatly improved by restoring our 
seasons to what they were formerly, 
which would be more in keeping 
with the calendar and also the 
weather. 

“The fact that our seasons have 
been advanced throws our sale 
time ahead at least thirty days of 
what it was formerly, when we had 
our sales in January and February 
for Winter clearance. Now it seems 
necessary to start our sales usually 
in late November, which is a very 
foolish thing to do as it reduces our 
legitimate profit and seriously af- 
fects holiday trade. 


we SPRING is HERE! 





“This new. arrangement forces 
these November sales in order that 
the retailer may be ready for the 
advanced Spring showing which has 
been speeded up to January. This 
criticism applies also to the other 
seasons of the year. 

“We are sorry that we cannot fall 
in with the four seasonal idea. We 
think it more important to correct 
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some of the present abuses in our 
industry that interfere with the re- 
tailer making his legitimate profit.” 


a 2 ” 


BROY E. STEVENS of Stevens 

Shoe Store, Ottumwa, Iowa, says: 
“Regarding the creation of a 

new season for shoe selling, we think 


WHEN'S YOUR NEXT Cur 
SALE? —_ 


( 





it is a very good idea, in fact, we 
have found it most profitable to put 
a lot of stress and push on early 
showing of seasonable footwear 
rather than cutting prices on mer- 
chandise that we do not want to 
carry over late in season. 

“I believe that if every merchant 
would buy his merchandise to make 
an early showing of what people 
are really interested in and clean 
them up early the profit and loss 
statement of the year’s business 
would be more than satisfactory. 
When your competitor is ready to 
cut prices that is the time to show 
new merchandise, especially in high 
grade stores. However. a large num- 
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ber of the buying public has been 
taught by short-sighted merchants 
to wait for cut price sales which has 
meant a great loss to all retailers, 
and an effort should be made to 
change this.” 


BOHN SLATER, Fifth Avenue 
shoe merchant and dean of retail- 
ing, says: 

“I like that idea of ‘Matched 
Pairs.’ It gives the proper emphasis 
to the idea of two of a kind. At 
one of the early retailer conven- 
tions, I pointed out that a hat, coat, 
shirt or necktie represented a sin- 
gle unit of purchase, but that the 
most important article of wearing 
apparel — shoes — represented two 
units, each one a twin of the other, 
reversed in last and pattern and 
representing the greatest degree of 
skill in apparel craftsmanship. That 
thought has been expressed through 
the years, but never quite so effec- 
tively as in the phrase ‘Matched 
Pairs’ which carries with it the feel- 
ing of planned perfection. 

“It’s a good idea for every mer- 
chant to promote, to give the public 
« better appreciation of the service 
of shoes and the industry behind it.” 












BD AVID S. HIRSCHLER, president 
of Hofheimer’s, Inc., Norfolk, Va., 


says: 

“Regarding the advisability of 
creating a fourth season in the shoe 
business, it so happens that I have 
been trying, with the assistance of 
Eddie Hahn of Washington, to pro- 
mote the idea for about three years. 
We have also referred the matter to 
the National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion on one or two occasions for 
their recommendations. However, 
we never got very far with the idea. 

“If we could interest the millinery 
and ready-to-wear manufacturers in 
inaugurating an additional season, 
I am of the opinion that we will 
accomplish results for the shoe in- 
dustry, both from the standpoint of 











pe of a 
recently when he fled through 
Greenwich Vilage, New York 
City, after rifling the cash regis- 
ter of a shoe store in that vicinity. 
—The thief selected a pair of shoes 
in the store before tackling the 
money box, but was evidently too 
— or nervous to get a 


—Result — ten little piggies were 
squeezed too tight, the big bad 
man's sprinting was i 
with; and the cops made a good 
haul. 

—Moral — if a tough-looking cus- 
tomer comes into your store, fit 
him tight — and then yell for the 
police. 





the retailer as well as the manufac- 
turer. 

“I am very much in accord with 
the idea and you have my fullest 
cooperation in any assistance | may 
he able to render.” 




















Hi. S. MILLER of Parisian, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., writes: 

“As to the advisability of creat- 
ing a fourth season in shoe business 
—namely November through Febru- 
ary, can say that I think it would be 
a good idea but believe, to a great 
extent, it will be a sectional move- 


ment. 
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“It would be difficult to create 
desire on the part of a woman to 
buy new shoes in November or the 
early part of December as our Win- 
ter season starts late here—unlese 
you could influence her to buy a 
new outfit, which she would not do; 
but do not see much of a chance of 
influencing her to buy a new type 
or style of material in shoes. 

“Then we might say that our 


Spring business really starts about 


Jan. 10 or 15 so we are alread; 
covered on that phase. February is 
quite a good month for new Spring 
styles in footwear. Unfortunately. 
it seems that we all have to start ou: 
clearances on Fall shoes down here 
the middle of November or the lat- 
ter part, and continue through 
December, so that, although « 
necessary evil, it is a most impor. 
tant one that has to be gone 
through.” 


LESLIE BAYNHAM of the Bayn. 
ham Shoe Company, Lexington. 
Ky., says: 

“In over 25 years of retail mer 
chandising, as well as 32 years o/ 
traveling on the road selling shoes. 
[ am thoroughly convinced that the 
best way to create a deficit among 
retailers is to create too many sea 
sons. It seems that before we star! 





BOY-THIS 1S CERTAINLY A FAST WORLD 








selling early Fall shoes, we are read) 
to present Spring shoes. And whil: 
volume is necessary in the shoe busi 
ness, we think net profit is more 
essential and is something that i: 
needed very greatly among mos! 
shoe retailers. 

“It may be possible for shoe re 
tailers in very large cities to clean 
their stock of early Fall shoes in 
six weeks’ selling, but we of the 
medium-size towns find it very hard 
to have a variety of styles and at 
the same time carry sizes and widths 
and clean out in time for a second 
run of shoes, when in reality, the 


women in our size town wear about 
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the same type shoe from Sept. | to 
Feb. 1. 

“So, I have this suggestion to 
make—that we retain the three sea- 
sons—namely: Fall, early Spring 
and Summer. In any event, that is 
the way this firm, operating five 
stores, intends to buy their shoes in 
the future.” 


CLARENCE FRANCIS, president 
of General Foods Corporation, says: 

“Tt was a fine thing for the retail 
stores all over the country to hold 
open house during the week of 
September 11th, but I’m wondering 
seriously if the guests of honor 
shouldn’t be the retailers. They are 
indispensable! No matter whether 
you're a housewife or manufacturer, 
public official, schoolboy, farmer, 
doctor, saleswoman, factory em- 
ployee, college girl, or office worker 
—you owe much of your happiness 
and modern comforts to the retail 
stores in your community. 

“The retailers serve us well. They 
like to please us. They like to see 
us well-dressed, well-fed, and enjoy- 
ing the many good things of life 
provided today at moderate costs by 
modern’ industry. They are the 
trusted mainstays of their neighbor- 
hoods. Surely, when medals are 
struck off for distinguished public 
service, the retail folks should be 
up front on the list of honor.” 


P. D. QUICK, shoe buyer for 
Oviatt’s, Los Angeles, said, in com- 
menting on the remarkable sale of 
men’s fine shoes in his department: 
“For the past ten years, surface 
indications tend to make one be- 
lieve the market for men’s fine 
thoes has just disappeared. Here 
we have kept up styles and sizes 
and our business has doubled in 
the past year. It does seem that 
the apparent lack of trade is mostly 
due to the retailers in not having 
the merchandise, rather than the 
trade not being willing to pay from 
$25.00 to $35.00 for their footwear. 
Once established, trade of this char- 
acter is truly loyal to a store. 
“Stores, too, are to blame for 
forgetting the thought of selling a 
man from $150 to $300 worth of 
fine shoes at one sitting. Sales of 


this sort are not rare occurrences 
with us, but a matter of weekly 
run-of-the-mill trade. Take a shoe 
as crude as the genuine Norwegian 
whale leather, local trade as well 
as out-of-towners will pay us $30 
for this shoe without question, 
whereas a bargain store would 
have a tough time getting $1.95 
for the same article. Customer ap- 
preciation is there for the fine 
shoes, even up to $60 a pair and 
for fine slippers as high as $15. But 
to properly present this type of 
merchandise, the shoe. fitter must 
be thoroughly convinced in his 
own mind that the shoes are well 
worth the price asked.” 


WNIONS have asked Secretary 
Perkins to revoke a permit granted 
the Bata Company by the immigra- 
tion service which allows 100 Czech 
contractors to enter this company 
above the quota limitations. The 
unions said that the instructors were 
unnecessary because there are more 
than 33,000 trained American shoe 
workers who are entirely or partial- 
ly unemployed. At the immigration 
service offices it was said that the 
100 Bata instructors had been given 
one-year visitors’ permits after it 
had been determined that they were 
not contract laborers. Officials said 
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that the Czech quota is full and that 
it would not be possible for them to 
ebtain permanent entry visas. 


Mi. L. COWEN of The New 
Cowen’s, Flagler Street, Miami, Fla., 
in a two-column ad in the Miami 
Herald, said in part: 

“Out of the din and hubbub of 
retail shoe advertising. ... A FEW 
QUIET WORDS. . . . The next two 
months will mark a new chapter in 
the record of COWEN’S busiriess 
. . . @ firm whose name appeared 
first on Flagler Street more than a 
quarter-century ago. 

“Vast progress has been made 
since our humble beginning, but the 
goal has not been reached. We en- 
vision a city of teeming multitudes 
. . » happy, prosperous multitudes 

. in this Magic City of the Sun 
. . « It shall be our constant en- 
deavor to do our share to make 
Miami a better place in which to 
live . . . a better place in which to 
work and play. 

“We shall continue to wend our 
own willful way in carrying out cer- 
tain principles . . . to offer our 
patrons shoes that provide surplus 
age of wear, comfort, satisfaction, 
style and variety for the dollars they 
give us... . And with courtesy and 
appreciation an integral part of 
every transaction.” 















































“Yep. | finally talked Dad into modernizing the store. Now if | could only modernize Dad.” 
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STYLE CONFERENCE STUDIES 


THE European war cast its long shadow over the 
Style Gonference held on Monday and Tuesday of this 
week under the direction of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. While 
the style discussions were as animated as ever, and the 
fashion showing fully as glamorous as any held here- 
tofore, the keenest interest centered in the economic dis- 
cussions which featured the program of the opening 
session Monday, and in the all absorbing topics of 
markets and prices which formed the subject of eager 
conversations whenever groups of shoe and leather 
men met. 

As usual, the style conference was held in conjunc- 
tion with the Spring Leather Opening of the Tanners 
Council of America, which event continued through 
Monday and Tuesday in the grand ballroom of the 


Waldorf. Leather buyers and retailers attending the 
show were naturally interested in the Spring colors and 
in the new leathers offered for the coming season, but 
price trends and market conditions were the vital topics 
about which retailers and manufacturers alike sought 
information and enlightenment. If they expected to 
find complete answers to the many questions in their 
minds, many probably went home from the gathering 
disappointed, for no less an authority than Merrill H. 
Watson, executive vice-president of the Tanners Council 
of America, declared that “no man can foretell what 
will happen to the leather market or any other market 
at the present time.” 

On the other hand, both the Style Conference and 
the Leather Show did render a service of incalculable 
value to the shoe and leather industries by providing a 
forum for an exchange of views and did succeed in 
adducing a great deal of information that should prove 
most helpful in clarifying the picture in the minds of 
all who were present. 

L. E. Langston, executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association, presided as chairman 
at the opening session of the style conference on Mon- 
day. He introduced as the first speaker Mr. Watson. 
whose address on “The War and the Leather Market’ is 
published elsewhere in this issue, as also is that of 
John H. Van Deventer, editor-in-chief of The Iron Ae, 
the second speaker on the program. Mr. Van Deventer’s 
topic was “War and Our Heavy Industries,” and he 
pointed out that the strong stimulation which the war 
is giving to basic industries like steel is sure to be 


George H. Mealley, Exhibits Chairman, 


Tanners Council of America. 
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At the top of left hand page—Speakers at the 
Opening Session of the Styles Conference as 
mated Left to right—Harry E. Fontius, Presi- 
dent National Shoe Retailers Association; 


ing, Jr., A. H. Geuting Company. Seated, left 

to right: Virginia Pope, Fashion Editor, New 

York Times and Esther Lyman, Merchandise 
Editor, Harper’s Bazaar. 


L. E. Langston, Executive Vice-President, 
National Shoe Retailers Association. 


Merchants and Manufacturers Vitally 
Interested in Shoe and Leather Market 
Movements as They Gather in New York 


te Formulate a Spring Style Program 

















FASHION AND PRICE TRENDS 


reflected in the consumers’ goods industries, such as 
shoes. 

Joseph T. Geuting, of the A. H. Geuting Company, 
Philadelphia, spoke on “The Need for Readjustment 
in Men’s Shoe Selling.” “In the past,” said Mr. 
Geuting, “a man bought a pair of shoes. Today he 
buys a pair of shoes to go with a particular outfit. In 
the past, a man bought a pair of shoes just like the last 
pair. Today, this is becoming less and less frequent. 
He, of course, demands the same comfort as before; 
but he wants something different from the past. In the 
past, a man asked for a brown pair of shoes. Today, 
he not only wants a particular kind of brown shoe, but 
expects to be shown a number of versions of that par- 
ticular kind, from which to make a selection. 


**9IT is for similar reasons that retailers now see their 
factory representatives four, five and six times a year. 
You used to buy for a six-month season. Now you have 
four—Fall, Winter, Spring and ‘iummer; and we are 
even breaking these up into Back-to-School, Cruise, 
Country, Christmas, etc. 

“I am forcibly struck by another situation which is 
deplorably true of so many shoe departments or cloth- 
ing stores in general for that matter. This is the lack 
of knowledge of the average salesperson of the proper 
selling approach today. Much more than a knowledge 
of shoes and how to fit them is needed today. Sales- 
people must know the reason for having every shoe in 
the stock. They must know occasions and what is suit- 
able. They must be alert to style, what makes style 





and changing style. Too many times today customers 
come into a store and either know more about style 
than the salesman or are sold improper footwear for 
their pertinent needs. There are a goodly percentage 
of style alert, well-dressed men today who have a better 
knowledge of style and color ensemble than the sales- 
person, and how you can expect an intelligent presen- 
tation under these circunistances is more than I know. 

“Consider what even the short space of ten years 
has brought about in the men’s shoe business. Ten 
years ago you still sold a lot of high shoes. When a 
man came in his selection on the whole was limited to 
approximately four basic types—Black or Brown wing- 
tip, Black or Brown straight tip. Is this true today 
when you have chukkas, monks, moccasins, dutch-boys, 
slax, sandals, brogues, etc., and all of them in a num- 
ber of versions? 

“The salesperson is the most important link in the 
chain, for it is he who ultimately faces the customer 
and in far too many cases he is the weakest link. 

“And this brings me down to the real point again, 
and that is, you must ‘readjust your selling to meet 
these changing conditions.’ Promotion is only a por- 
tion of this and you all know promotion as a word 
which certainly has a broad meaning today. Your 
salesperson must be given every advantage at your dis- 
posal to acquaint him with all the reasons and neces- 
sities of these new things. If, for example, you intro- 
duce a ‘Chukka’ into your stock, he must not be told 
that it is ‘new’ and ‘the latest thing.’ They certainly 

[TURN TO PAGE 3], PLEASE] 
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THE WAR AND 


Merritt A. Watson, Executive Vice-President of 
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THE LEATHER 


Tanners Council, Discusses Extraordinary Situation 
Created by European Conflict—Impossible to Pre- 


WV HAT | should like to present and what | think 
most of you would like to hear is a definite statement 
of what war will do to our leather markets. But if | 
told you what will happen to the leather market, you 
would not believe me, and you would be perfectly 
right. You know as well as I do that no man can 
foretell what will happen to the leather market or any 
other market at the present time. A war of this magni- 
tude cuts across a complicated and intricate web of 
international trade. It brings about economic disloca- 
tion which may be in the long run so far reaching that 
at the outset no one can even guess the ultimate con- 
sequences. We should all do our part to reduce public 
hysteria and speculation by close adherence to what- 
ever facts are available. 

Let me dwell for a minute on the background exist- 
ing in the shoe and leather industries before the out- 
break of the war. We had been operating at a good 
rate; in fact, doubt was expressed in some trade quar- 
ters as to whether activity could be maintained much 
longer at the same level. Shoe production through the 
first seven months already pointed to a possible output 
for the year of more than 400 million pairs. Yet in 
spite of this activity, a wholesome spirit of conser- 
vatism and caution prevailed in every branch of the 
industry. Not for years had we seen such close hand- 
to-mouth buying. As a result, inventories were not 
over-extended. Few people had covered in the sense 
of acquiring goods for more than immediate needs. 


THE point | want to emphasize here is that a transi- 
tion from a hand-to-mouth buying to an atmosphere in 
which covering, in which buying ahead are foremost, 
is bound to produce sharp price change and marked 
uncertainty, regardless of the cause. In the past few 
weeks it has been war; on other occasions other reasons 
have been effective in transforming buyer psychology. 
Now it is perfectly obvious that a sudden desire on the 
part of everyone, right down the line from manufac- 
turers to retailers, to increase the amount of goods on 
their shelves or on order, must put a tremendous strain 
on markets. But don’t forget the simple mechanics of 
this problem. Once the slack is taken up, and inven- 
tories have been enlarged, then purchasing policy must 


dict Future Developments, He Tells Style Conference 





again reckon with actual consumption. We have seen 
the consequences of swift reversals in the temper of 
our markets a number of times over the past few 
years. And today, in spite of the war situation and its 
unforeseeable results, we are still obliged to remember 
that goods have to be consumed before a profit or loss 
can be entered on our books. 

In my opinion, there has never been a time when it 
was more important for our industries to be guided 
by cold, calm reason, by a clear understanding of the 
fundamentals of our business. Furthermore, there 
never was a time when it was as important for each 
branch of the industry to understand and acknowledge 
the problems of the others. 


CONSIDER, for example, the position of the tanners. 
There has been comment about the uncertainty which 
suddenly developed in leather markets, about customers 
inability to get quotations. This was inevitable. Any 
one at all familiar with the economics of the leather 
business will understand the tremendous problem sud. 
denly dropped into tanners’ laps with the outbreak of 
war. 

A tanner cannot sell without buying, and to stay in 
business, a tanner’s prices must be based on his current 
or replacement cost of raw stock. Because of the 
length of the tanning process, tanners must always 
maintain large working inventories. In a very real 
sense, the tanner’s inventory is a fixed asset such as 
machines or a building. To stay in the tanning busi 
uess, a tanner must keep a flow of hides and skins 
from hide house to finishing room. This may run into 
several months’ supply. If the process is interrupted. 
there will be some period in the future when no leather 
will be available for sale. In short, the tanner must 
anticipate demand; he cannot tan to order. 

This means that the ordinary risks of the tanning 
business are tremendously magnified by the war. It is 
a matter of business life or death, to the tanning in 
dustry, not to dissipate capital through being unable to 
buy as much raw material as has been sold in leather. 

This effect of the war also has an offshoot which 
may be equally important. It is impossible to predic! 
with any assurance developments from week to week 
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Highlights from Mr. Watson’s Address 


“In my opinion, there has never been a time when it was 
more important for our industries to be guided by cold, 
calm reason, by a clear understanding of the fundamentals oj 
pur business. Furthermore, there never was a time when it 
was as important for each branch of the industry to under 
tand and acknowledge the problems of the others.” 


“Whenever such a situation as this presents itself, most of 
1s turn immediately to prices of hides, calfskins, and goat- 
kins or sheepskins during the previous war in an attempt to 
ind a clue as to what might happen this time. I think i 
s definitely unsafe to draw any conclusions from such past 
data as guides to price behavior under present conditions. 
lhe position of this country and of the world in general with 
respect to hide and skin supply on the one hand and leather 
onsumption on the other has been changed substantially. 
Moreover, general analogies with 1914 and beyond may be 
unwise. This country has changed from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. Our productive capacity is substantially 
greater. Finally, entirely new domestic factors are operating 
on the domestic demand side in the shoe and leather in 


dustries.” 
. > > 


“One of the first reactions throughout the trade is, ‘W hai 
will be the effect of changes in raw material costs on shoe 
prices?’ While as I have indicated, I do not believe that an 
explicit answer can be made as yet, it does seem to me that 
one broad consideration must be recognized. "gy ae 
extraordinary change in supply conditions, if it covers” 
sual Gide, jut tease te enath epen ho chee 
price level. We have seen in recent years an almost im- 
perceptible freezing of shoe prices into fixed lines. A great 
part of this industry has almost come to accepting the con- 
clusion that shoe prices are somehow or other preordained 
and somehow or other independent of changes in material 
costs, That conclusion may have to be shelved.” 





vr from month to month. While that condition en- 
dures every commitment spells risk to every buyer and 
seller. Consequently, the first prerequisite to trade 
confidence is the assurance that obligations will be 
honered, and that the ultimate risk will not be pyra- 
mided on the shoulders of those who cannot disavow 
it. The danger that will inevitably follow any sudden 
reversal or change in outlook can be reduced and mini- 
mized by not discounting the future, by operating for 
actual requirements instead of pursuing speculative 
profits. 

Normally world markets in hides and skins are sufh- 
ciently stable to enable tanners to gage prices against 
replacement costs. When these markets, however, are 
dislocated by war, no man can know immediatel 
what replacement costs will be. And for that reason. 
the tanner is obligated by the simplest and most funda. 
mental business caution to preserve his inventory until 
he can see his way clear to replace it. 

Not all customers realize that the leather they buy 
may be processed from raw material drawn the world 
over. All the great industrial nations have a deficiency 
of hides and skins, and must import from countries 
with surpluses. Even if the raw stock is domestic. 


: 


MERRILL A. WATSON 


Caught by Recorder Camera Man as He Spoke at Opening 
Session of Style Conference 


therefore. it- value is affected by supply and demand 
in a world market. In fact, hide and skin markets 
were, until recently, one of the last remaining examples 
of free international markets with supply and demand 
in more than a score of countries fixing values and 
prices. American tanners alone do not make prices 
We sometimes feel we suffer them. The United States. 
in spite of its great domestic resources, is the largest 
buyer of hides and skins in the world market. This 
country imports each year an average of about 70 
million, or almost two-thirds of the 125 million hides 
and skins of various types that it consumes annually. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the outbreak of war 
with its attendant disruption of trade aor trade routes. 
should have temporarily halted our markets and left 
uncertain the question of values and prices. 

Whenever such a situation as this presents itself. 
most of us turn immediately to prices of hides, calf 
«kins, and goatskins or sheepskins during the previous 
war in an attempt to find a clue as to what might hap- 
pen this time. I think it is definitely unsafe to draw 
any conclusions from such past data as guides to price 
behavior under present conditions. The position of this 
country and of the world in general with respect to 
hide and skin supply on the one hand and leather con- 

[TURN TO PAGE 34, PLEASE] 
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While the present European conflict is giving American 


heavy industries a powerful “shot in the arm,” the 


final results may prove disastrous, John H. 


Varn 


Deventer, editor of The Iron Age, telis N.S.R.A. Style 


Conference, as he points out dangers of United States 


becoming involved, with consequent debt and tax rise. 


SEES WAR 


ALTHOUGH the present Europeaan war is giving steel 
and the heavy capital goods industries a “shot in the 
arm,” and although these industries are being greatly 
accelerated at the present time, both by the demands 
of the warring nations and the tendency for domestic 
consumers of steel, machinery and machine tools to 
replenish in order to meet the increased requirements 
of wartime business, the final result is certain to be a 
severe reaction, which may prove disastrous to Ameri- 
can industry if this country becomes embroiled in the 
conflict. 

This was the viewpoint expressed by John H. Van 
Deventer, editor of The Iron Age, in address on “War 
and Our Heavy Industries” at the opening session of 
the N.S.R.A. Style Conference on Monday of this week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Pointing out that the stimulation of the heavy indus- 
tries resulting from the war will have a marked effect 
on American industry in general, including those en- 
gaged in the making of consumers’ goods and in retail 
distribution, Mr. Van Deventer said: 

“With the new European war less than two weeks 
old, we have now seen one of the quickest changes in 
business activity that American industry has ever ex- 
perienced. 

“Buyers, foreign and domestic, came into our market 
immediately after Great Britain and France had de- 


AS POWERFUL 


clared war. The result has been an almost unprece- 
dented rise in activity in all of the branches of industry 
in which The Iron Age is concerned. 

“Naturally the export markets were among the first 
to be stimulated. War was declared by Great Britain 
and France on Sunday, Sept. 3. The first business day 
in the United States was Tuesday, Sept. 5. But as 
Labor Day is not observed abroad, a flood of cable- 
grams from all parts of the world came to the U. S. on 
the holiday. These cablegrams represented a demand 


‘for all sorts of products of the iron and steel capital 


goods industries. 


*¢IFOREIGN demand was the first to accelerate. But it 
cannot be said that this has given the greatest impetus 
to our heavy industries thus far to date. The domestic 
steel business has been greatly stimulated for example, 
by fears on the part of buyers that prices may get 
higher and deliveries slower. Nearly all users of steel 
have been running their inventories on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. All at once everybody has apparently decided 
that the present situation dictates a reasonable reserve 
of stock. As in all such situations, there has been a 
tendency among the middlemen and among some con- 
sumers to speculate by ordering more than their normal 
requirements. 

“I may say on behalf of the steel industry, that the 
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JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


TRADE 


producers are attempting to thwart any movement which 
might lead to a runaway market. Orders are being re- 
stricted and specifications held to quantities that can 
be rolled and shipped within one month. There is every 
intention on the part of American producers both of 
steel and capital goods equipment to prevent hysteria 
from distorting a sane and sound vision of the future 
contingencies facing American enterprise. 

“Further acceleration of activity will result, of course, 
if the Neutrality Act is repealed at the special session 
of Congress which has been called by President Roose- 
velt. As a matter of fact, while this will expand the 
list of commodities not considered contraband by the 
U. S., cash and carry provisions which were suggested 
in Congress but which were not incorporated in the Act 
as passed are now virtually being carried out by Ameri- 
can shippers. Sales are being made almost exclusively 
against firm letters of credit, and steamship companies 
are also demanding spot cash for freight charges.” 


AFTER discussing the present situation with regard to 
ocean shipping, Mr. Van Deventer referred to the con- 
dition of the railroads and the situation in the automo- 
bile industry. He said: 

“We are in reasonably good shape with respect to 
our present American ship tonnage. American rail- 
roads equipment is not in such an enviable’ position. 


STIMULUS 


American railroads according to the authority Railway 
Age are not in a position to be ready for war even if 
the United States stays neutral. We will need 2200 loco- 
motives and over 300,000 freight cars to give these 
carriers the capacity to handle the volume of traffic 
which the first World War developed, according to that 
publication. In the last few days news has come of ex- 
tensive items of rehabilitation and re-employment in 
our American railway organizations. Our railroads are 
cognizant of the situation and proceeding to adjust it. 


*°THE automobile industry is one of the heavy indus- 
tries which will feel the demands of war. It is now just 
getting started on its 1940 models. In any case with 
the trend of demand upward, it could have expected a 
reasonably prosperous season. European war will un- 
doubtedly increase the demand for American trucks. 
While some foreign markets for passenger cars and 
trucks will be temporarily lost, the demands from Great 
Britain and France and also from neutral nations which 
can no longer be supplied from Europe will over-bal- 
ance this shrinkage.” 
Referring to the “strong upsurge” this year in the 
machine tool industry, Mr. Van Deventer said: 
“Foreign demand all of this year has been the heavi- 
est encountered in the history of the machine tool in- 
[TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE] 








Q@NCE again the National Shoe Retailers Association 
has done itself proud in the Style Show staged at the 
end of the first morning session of its two-day Style 
Conference at the Waldorf-Astoria, being held in con- 
junction with the showing of Spring leathers by the 
Tanners’ Council of America, Sept. 18 and 19. And 
once again this show took for its theme the current 
selling season and left prognostications to platform dis- 
cussion. The show was beautifully staged by Miss Jerry 


STYLES | 
WEARABLE 


AS WELL AS 


by ELEANOR BUTLEDGE 


Luxuriously furred town coat in suede cloth, fea- 
turing the new elegantly fitted line, padded shoul 
ders. yoke and front panels of Persian lamb. 


Johnson, and Miss Virginia Pope of the New York 
Times was once more the able and witty commentator. 


SILHOUETTES OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 

Silhouettes, according to Miss Pope and to Mise 
Esther Lyman of Harper’s Bazaar, an earlier speaker 
on the program, are of major interest in both shoes 
and costumes this Fall. In dresses, back interest (be it 
bustles, bows, pleating or gathering), slim, corsetted- 
looking waistlines, a flattering width of shoulder, soft 
draping at the neckline and swing skirts (in daytime 
costumes) are all important. In shoes, the molded, 
corsetted look, or the youthful outline of walled lasts, 
and square toes and low heels, are leading pattern 
trends and distinguishing marks of the season’s shoes. 


STYLES BEAUTIFUL BUT NOT OVER-ELABORATE 

The keynote of the show was the simplicity and 
wearability of the present styles. “Lot of sensible look- 
ing shoes at that show,” one young man remarked to 
me later. “Did you notice how wearable the hats 
were?” was the comment of one style-minded young 
woman. The whole trend was well summed up by Miss 
Pope when she said that her reaction to the fashions 
shown on the runway—just after having seen the Paris 





in an All-American Fashion 
Show the Style Conference at 
the Waldorf Gave Review of 
Best Selling Shoe Styles for 
the Fall and Winter Season 


BEAUTIFUL 
ON N.S. R. A. 
RUNWAY 


vpenings—was “how beautifully the United States pre- 
sents styles” and “how practically these styles meet the 
American woman’s needs.” 


SHOW IN THREE PARTS 

Three distinct divisions made it possible to show, 
first, “Shoes in the News,” styles that are best sellers in 
the stores right now. These included walled lasts, 
“Persian” or “Sultan” toes, lower heels and square, 
keg and wedge heels, pumps with bows, V-throats and 
Colonial buckles, “corsetted” shoes of elasticized mate- 
rials, spat shoes, the sandal with open toe but closed 
back for dress occasions, and one pair of boots. 

The second group dramatized the assembling of 
accessories, with the shoe as the keynote for the whole 
costume. In this group, the college girl, the average 
woman, the country wife, the young business girl and 
the glamour girl were the types represented. The three 
“average” women wore black, grey and brown respec- 
tively and showed how they could vary their ensembles 
by changes of accessories for different occasions. Shoes 
in this group ranged from classic combinations of alliga- 
tor and suede in walking and spectator sport types to 
high-riding step-ins of suede and suede and patent. In 

[TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE] 


in Paris, beautifull 
by 


Clothes by Helen Cookman, Germaine Moniteil. 

Inc., Dorothy Cox of McMullen Co. Furs by The 

Arnheimers. Hats by John-Frederics, Inc. Bags by 

Koret, Inc. Jewelry by Leo Glass & Co. Gloves 

by Kislav. Hosiery by Nolde & Horst. Make-u; 
by Germaine Monteil Cosmetiques, Inc. 
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OUTLOOMN 


Shoe Eeonomie Sanity in a Mad World 


BBY reason of European hostilities American business 
has had a shot in the arm and the result has been a 
quickening of the pulse and some hysteria as well. So, 
to put it all in a nutshell, today we can say the imme- 
diate outlook for general business in America is good. 

However, a few false moves have been made that 
will have a psychological effect upon the public in days 
to come. 

Thank goodness the shoe industry didn’t start froth- 
ing at the mouth on the same hysterical high note sung 
by the food industries. They just can’t lift food prices 
to the consumer 17 per cent in two weeks and hope to 
get by with it. The farmer and the grocer may be all 
for it, but the American public isn’t the sucker it once 
was, to accept all these first rises as a continuing in- 
creased burden of expense, resting heaviest on those 
whose income is largely spent for food and sustenance. 
We learn from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Washington that wheat prices are now above loan 
values. Cotton prices up $5.00 a bale in the first week 
of the war. Corn prices up 15 cents a bushel since 
September 1. Live stock prices up sharply—increased 
cattle slaughter forecast. Wool prices advance—do- 
mestic and foreign mills speed up. 

And so it goes, with war only three weeks old and 
an upswing so abrupt that it looks like a mad scramble 
to make profits on present stocks. As most of these 
operators must say to themselves in secret: “This time 
- Tl get the money and salt it away.” Well, they may 
wake up to find that a rise in prices tends to check 
consumption and discourage use, while at the same time 
stimulating production. 

War makes a powerful price-surge forward and if it 
creates steadier wages, that’s acceptable. But it is 
obvious to anyone that higher wages must follow to 
give labor increased purchasing power for these neces- 
sities of life. Up till now these artificial shortages of 
foodstuffs, such as no-sugar-for-sale, etc., are purely 
evidences of economics from a greed-basis. The irony 
of it is that all of our government statistics have shown 
an amazing super-abundance of wheat, corn, cotton, 
etc. The public will soon learn the truth. Meanwhile 
the grocer, the butcher and the commodity speculator 
endeavoring to make profits from disaster and create 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


a boom because of a world tragedy, may develop head- 
aches sooner than expected. 

We give you this background so that we can lay 
before you the calm, sensible approach evidenced by 
the shoe trade. One of the finest things that we have 
seen done was the newspaper report of the Twenty-first 
Annual Convention sent out by the New York State 
Shoe Retailers Association (held in Rochester two 
weeks ago). A half column of newspaper type stated 
the general agreement among the merchants that cau- 
tion should be used to keep prices from becoming 
inflated. The president of the association was quoted: 
“It was the determination of the meeting not to raise 
prices on stock bought at the old prices. Only when 
the time comes that it is necessary to raise prices will 
they be increased.” The merchants present were urged 
“not to gamble on the market” and to “buy only the 
stock you need, but if there are slight increases, absorb 
as much as you can for the last quarter of the year.” 

Certainly no prying consumers’ league, nor 
profiteering commission committee, nor govern- 
ment investigator is going to point the accusing 
finger at the shoe industry as it did twenty-two 
years ago. No industry was more pilloried or 
persecuted for profiteering than shoes—because 
it is so easy to use shoes as an emblem of price 
rise. Not so today! That brand of witch-hunting 
wont walk down the shoe line. 

And yet, as sensible business men, we must 
know that the underlying conditions of supply 
and demand intensify real shortages. 

Leather is one of the few commodities that is 
measurably restrained because it is a by-product 
of a much more costly item—meat. There is a 
limit to the amount of wrapping paper around 
that meat .. . call it hides or skins. For seven 
months tanners have been short operating—not 
even on the basis of hand-to-mouth but more 
“chin-to-lip,” if you get what I mean. If there 

[TURN TO PAGE 37, PLEASE] 
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Why 


UNISHANK ? 





THEY USED TO BE LIKE THIS 


"Shoemaking technique 
keeps pace with fashion. .. . 
UNISHANK construction sup- 
plies the necessary strength 
where it is required in the 


modern shoe.” 


UNISHANK 


. _ UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARE YOUR SHOES - 
4 
View , 

General terms like elasticized or stretchable are inadequate to 
precisely define the scientific treatment of leather and fabrics to give good 
shoes planned flexibility. The word to use is VAMOSIZED. 

Skill and experience are needed to give shoes the proper amount of 
flexibility, and it is planned from the pattern to the fitting stool. Imita- 
tions and infringements run the gamut of errors from too much stretch 
to too little, and the consequences are terrible to contemplate. 

Only Alfred Vamos and his organization have the professional ability 
to give the definite, planned flexibility necessary to good shoes and good 
shoemaking and good fashion. 

The “Lastex” yarn fabric used to back Vamos stretchable materials 
has been developed after years of costly experiments and tests by manu- 
facturers licensed by the United States Rubber Company to use “Lastex” 
yarn for shoe fabrics. Experience shows that it will stand up to every 


requirement of shoe wear. Alfred Vamos is the exclusive selling agent 


for these manufacturers. 


Look for the words vows. on the backing and reject 


all substitutes. 


ALFRED VAMOS 


406 MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
47 West 34th Street 410 North 23rd Street 
New York City, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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CALIFORNIA 


MISS FRANCES SCULLY 


**EN Southern California, women are very shoe- 


minded,” Miss Frances Scully, Hollywood fashion edi- 
tor for National Broadcasting Co., told the N.S.R.A. 
Style Conference in an address at the opening session 
Monday morning at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
“They have many types and many colors to harmonize 
with different costumes in their wardrobe. One of the 
things that has interested me most in coming East has 
been to see the difference in point of view regarding 
costumes and accessories between Southern California 
and New York. This little story will show what I mean 
and will also show that we on the Coast may have some 
ideas which are worth your consideration—ideas that 
should sell more pairs of shoes. 

“When I was planning the clothes I should wear on 
the train trip East, some of my fashion-wise friends, 
who travel back and forth across the country frequently, 
were very emphatic on this point. ‘Oh, but you can’t 
wear slacks on the train,’ they said. “They are much 
too informal. They won’t do at all.’ Well, having some 
ideas of my own, I did wear slacks—well-tailored ones, 
of course—and with them a pair of colorful, casual play 
shoes. And what’s more several women on the train 
admired my shoes and wanted to know where I had 
bought them! In other words, they were in the market 
for new ideas in footwear. 

“Women are very progressive and open to new ideas, 
as you all know. Why not get them to put more variety 

and color in their lives by showing them that they can 
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PROVING GROUND 


FOR FASHION 


Early Season Provides Opportunity to Test 


Customer’s Reaction to New Ideas, Miss 
Frances Scully, Hollywood Fashion Editor 
for National Broadcasting Co., Tells Style 
Conference—Brings Message of Color as 
Stimulus to Customer Interest in Apparel 


and Likewise in F ootwear. 


have more colorful clothes—and—don’t forget this— 
with those clothes, more colorful shoes? The thing that 
struck me most on arriving in New York was the dark 
sombre look of the majority of costumes. I know that 
we are in the Fall season now and that women want a 
change from light, bright Summer clothes, but, even so, 
I think they can be interested in more colorful Fall and 
Winter clothes. 

“So often people say to me, ‘That’s all very well for 
you to talk, but isn’t it your brilliant sunshine that sells 
your gay clothes?’ I don’t think so. I think women 
would eat up the idea of more color if it were once 
really sold to them. Look how popular light, bright 
umbrellas and raincoats have become, and how much 
more attractive they are on a dark day than black or 
navy or brown. 

“We all know that American designers have been 
coming into their own in the past few years. Now, 
although the Paris couturiers and bottiers have managed 
to carry on marvellously during the past few months, 
manufacturers and merchants are looking for new style 
sources. There are many centers over the country from 
which new ideas will come. Among these, the South- 
west, especially Southern California will, of course, con- 
tinue to be very important, drawing on their own de- 
signers and on both Central and South America for new 
ideas in colors, fabrics and silhouettes—stimulating. 
original and varied. 
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HOW TO TAKE IT EASY 


AN the trademark “Talon” on 
slide fasteners really make a dif- 
ference in galosh sales? 

Here are the facts: 

Impartial surveys, supervised by 
stores all over the country, show that 
the public is keenly aware that unsat- 
isfactory slide fasteners have come 
on the market. 

These same surveys show that 3 
out of 4 people want the Talon slide 
fastener on their purchases. 

To protect themselves, millions of 


men and women now “take a second 
look” for the trademark “Talon” 
before buying. 

Why not make selling easy for 
yourself? 

The vital fact is—it costs the retailer 
not one cent extra to get this ready 
acceptance for the Talon fastener. 

When you write your galosh or- 
ders, be sure to specify Talon slide 
fasteners. Then “take a second look” 
yourself—check deliveries to make 
certain you’ve got what you ordered. 


“' 


A 


i 


| MADE EXPRESSLY FOR GALOSHES 
79) BY TALON, INC., MEADVILLE, PA. 


@y TALON SLIDE FASTENER 
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RISING PRICES THE BIG PROBLEM 


Tanners’ Show Becomes an Economic Forum 
and a Sellers’ Market Due to War Influence 


TTANNERS exhibiting at the Official 
Opening of American Leathers for 
Spring and Summer, 1940, reported 
considerable business, notwithstanding 
the fact that leather prices were up 
definitely on all future deliveries not 
covered by contract. Leather is a 
“short-world-commodity” when stress 
of war and its consequent economics 
prevail. 

Shoe manufacturers and other large 
users of leather, who for nearly two 
years have been buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, were seeking to cover 
their requirements up to three months. 
Tanners, however, are reluctant to 
make contracts for any large volume 
of leather at this time. Owing to the 
uncertainty of the leather supply and 
possible continued fluctuations in 
prices of leather, tanners sought to 
limit orders to the thirty days’ re- 
quirements of the buyer. 

The leather men explained that the 
prices of raw materials were rising 
and that they could not be sure of 
their costs for any considerable length 
of time. Therefore, they wish to oper- 
ate on a shorter order basis. This 
attitude prevented any large scale 
buying of “futures” at the show. 

Merrill A. Watson, executive vice- 
president of the Tanners’ Council of 
America, said that “a sudden desire 
on the part of everyone, right down 
the line from manufacturers to retail- 
ers, to increase the amount of goods 
on their shelves or on order, must 
put a tremendous strain on markets.” 
He added that the conclusion that shoe 
prices are “somehow or other pre- 
ordained and somehow or other inde- 
pendent of changes in material costs 
may have to be shelved.” 

One large shoe manufacturer states 
in a letter to his trade: “Current stocks 
of finished leather are quite low. In 
addition to this, the importation of 
raw kid skins is somewhat of a prob- 





Favors Averaging Price 
Advances 


FRANK CRAPO, shoe buyer for 
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will answer this question, but we know 
already that War Risk Insurance 
cargoes is now raised to 842 per cent, 
which would amount to about 5 cent 
« pair in the wholesale cost. 

“Prognostications about the (uture 
of shoe prices are most hazardous a 
this time. However, the manufactur. 
ers will have to make up their inind 
within the next thirty to sixty days 
It would be a considerable under. 
statement to say that prices will not 
be any lower. Present indications def. 
nitely point to higher prices.” 

The Boston hide market opened this 
week with prices at the level estab 
lished a week ago—15 cents for light 
native cowhides, which, as pointed 
out, represents an advance of 4 cents 
per pound over the level prevailing 
before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. Buying of leather, however, 
has increased largely at much higher 
prices. Tanners are selling everything 
they have on their shelves, reserving 
only enough to fill orders placed sev. 
eral weeks ago by manufacturers who 
habitually buy ahead and then take 
deliveries as needed. This type ol 
manufacturer, therefore, is covered 
until about November 1, if reports is 
the leather district are correct. The 
other type of manufacturer, who he 
been buying from hand to mouth aw 
now finds himself in immediate need 
of upper stock, has been paying a 
vances ranging all the way from ft 
teen to forty per cent. 

In most active demand at the mo 
ment are calf leather, side leather and 
patent, all of which have advanced 
from five to eight cents a foot, de 
pending on grade and type of leather 
needed. Tanners are coverin: thei 
best customers at higher price: for # 
much as ninety days in extrem: cas 
but this is exceptional. The .veragt 
is thirty days. 
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JOSEPH T. GEUTING, 
JR., chairman of Men's 
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COMMITTEE 
Formulates New Working Plan 


Representative Group of Tanners, Manufacturers and 
Retailers to Hold Preliminary Meeting Before Each 


Style Conference to 


Outline Picture for Season— 


This to be Discussed in Full at Regular Meeting 


THE meeting of the Men’s Style Committee of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association, held in the Jade 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Monday 
afternoon of this week, the opening day of the Spring 
Styles Conference and Leather Show, was one of the 
most important from the standpoint of accomplishment 
that has ever been held. The Committee inaugurated a 
new plan whereby a representative group of tanners, 
manufacturers and retailers meets prior to each Leather 
Show and discusses the style picture for the coming 
season. The report from the first of these preliminary 
meetings was read at the regular meeting and discussed 
in open forum. It was felt that this plan enabled the 
committee to formulate a more representative report 
which, after discussion at regular meeting, will result 
in one that will be much more valuable to retailers as 
a whole the country over. 

Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., of A. H. Geuting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., presided as chairman of the Men’s Style 
Committee meeting on Monday afternoon. Bringing the 
meeting to order, he explained this new plan of the 
Committee stating that a brief of the preliminary meet- 
ing would be read later. 


First speaker to be introduced was Oscar Schoefile: 
of Men’s Wear, who explained the developments in 
men’s clothing for Spring which are expected to influ 
ence styles in men’s shoes. Unfinished worsteds in 
blues, blue grays and blue greens will be very impo: 
tant in the Spring lineup, he explained, with the narrow 
and wider stripes increasingly popular. For these suit- 
ings, the antiqued or custom-finished shoes will be 
important. 


IN sports wear, odd jackets and slacks will be ver) 
popular. Jackets will be of colorful greens and bluish 
tones in tweeds with vivid patterns of checks and 
plaids. The complementary tans and iridescent shades 
in slacks will be worn with these jackets. The diversity 
in this type of clothing calls for more diversity in 
sport shoes. Thick crepe soles and gum rubber soles 
in all brown reverse calf and brown and white com!)'- 
nations are expected to be popular. 

For the lightweight suits such as the cotton was!- 
ables, tropical worsteds and washable rayon blends, the 
lightweight shoes in open types and ventilateds in 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEAS§ | 
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_ Style Conference Studies 
Fashion Trends 
4 [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


are not the reasons they are selling. 
They might very likely be the reasons 
you bought it. The reasons for selling 
are that it is designed for a purpose. 
It is an ankle-high shoe, soft, yet sturdy 
and meant for campus wear or for 
country walking. They are also grand 
stadium shoes, as they will keep your 
ankles warm. These are the things a 
salesman must know in order to make 
an intelligent presentation to the cus- 
tomer.” 


President Fontius Speaks 


Harry E. Fontius, president of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
delivered an address on the subject of 
“Color Identification,” explaining the 
efforts of the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association to bring about a situation 
in which all of the leathers offered 
under the official color names brought 
out by the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the shoe and 
leather industries, will be as _ uni- 
form as it is possible to make them. 
In other words, the association seeks to 
avoid the excessive markdowns result- 
ing from lack of uniformity in the offi- 
cial colors. Mr. Fontius praised the 
tanners for their spirit of cooperation 
in this effort. . 

“The reason for retailers being so in- 
terested,” said Mr. Fontius, “is that we 
ean no longer stand the extreme mark- 
downs caused by this color situation. 
The tétrific mark-down because of 
change of patterns is costly enough, but 
this additional color mark-down is a 
burden we simply cannot carry. 


Loss to Retail Industry 


“If the numerous unsalable shades 
our own business received last season 
is representative of the average store, 
then the retail industry suffered a loss 
of thousands of dollars through mark- 
downs on shoes alone, not taking into 
consideration accessories—and, in my 
opinion, the main reason specialty shoe 
Stores carry accessories is because they 
match. 

“You will realize we felt we should 
at least try to do something about it. 

“But are we? Are you tanners all 
concentrating your efforts on these of- 

colors, and will you try to pro- 
Mote them to your manufacturers? 

“Are you, Mr. Manufacturer and Mr. 
Retailer, going to use these shades that 
have been adopted by the official com- 
Mittee, or are you going to insist on 

tanners making you a special shade 
your particular business? In order 
bring about the desired results, 
‘one must do his part by using and 
tecommending these official colors. We 
ask that all branches of the industry 
these basic shades a chance next 
nm, and by so doing endeavor to re- 
mark-downs. 
Every manufacturer I visited on my 
home from this meeting July 24 








QUESTION: 


HOW CAN IDO A PROFITABLE 
“BETTER GRADE” JOB? 

















A eg a successful 


retailer has answered that 
question for himself by 


concentrating on Queen 


Quality DeLuxe 
Grade Shoes ...the 
footwear of Youth. 
They have found that 
the keynote of this dis- 
tinguished line is Youth. 
The-beauty of Youth, 
the style of Youth, the 
zest of Youth. They have 





Deluxe Grade 


found that it couples this 
Youth and beauty with 
amazing new profit 


possibilities at $8.50 up. 
The result is that 


Queen Quality 
De Luxe Grade has 
quickly become one of the 
country's leading shoes in 
its class. A reigning 
favorite from coast to coast. 
Have you seen the Queen 


Quality line recently? 


Queen Quality Shoes retail at $6.50 to $8.50 up 


including De Luxe Grade 


| 
| 
| 
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was intensely interested. One leather 
buyer, whose concern promotes color 
more than any other manufacturer each 
season, told me that if this undertak- 
ing were accomplished, 75 per cent of 
his worries would be over; another, 
who represents one of the largest manu- 
facturers of high grade arch type 
shoes, said that the use of basic colors 
would practically eliminate his odds and 
ends. 

“The reason I mention these specific 
cases is because a great many tanners, 
manufacturers and retailers say what 
we are attempting is right, but it can’t 
be done. Perhaps we cannot do a 100 
per cent job, but isn’t it possible to 
save the entire industry thousands of 
dollars, if every branch does its part 
toward conscientiously supporting and 


SAINT LouU!S, 
missourr 


properly publicizing this important pro- 
gram?” 

Speaking on the subject “The Rela- 
tionship of the Tanner to the Retailer,” 
George H. Mealley, exhibits chairman 
of the Tanners’ Council, said among 
other things: 

“The tanners welcome the interest 
which has been displayed by the mem- 
bers of the National. Shoe Retailers’ 
Association and the shoe manufacturers 
whom this association asked to collabo- 
rate with them. This interest will un- 
doubtedly be of great assistance to the 
tanners and the industry as a whole, in 
the selection of colors and giving these 
colors such authenticity as to standard- 
ize them for a season. 

“It seems to have been very possible, 
through individual store promotion and 
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ro-tek-tiv Shoes 


WHICH HELP NORMAL FEET GROW NORMALLY 










AND ARE TRULY 
“THE SHOES OF TOMORROW—TODAY" 


FLEXIBILITY 


This is more than an aid to comfort in PRO-TEK-TIV Shoes; it 
helps adaptability as well. We have illustrated above just how flexible these shoes are, a 
simple demonstration that you can use effectively in selling your customers. Note that, 
with the hands in the position shown in the photograph, an indentation in the insole will 
appear for the first metatarsal when the shoe is bent as shown. 
























Combine this flexibility with other exclusive features and the best mate- P ccm 
EWS 


rials on the market and you have PRO-TEK-TIV Shoes, attractive to the el 
eye, conforming to the lines of the foot. They are priced reasonably SHOES” 
and are sold only on a dealer protection basis. 






















Read the whole story in our descriptive booklet “The Shoes of Tomorrow 
—Today.” 







See the 26 styles CARRIED IN STOCK 





READING, PENNSYLVANIA 











whispering to bring into following Fall. However, it is not pos- cial promotional colors may not have 
existence during the middle of a season, sible for us to know the volume in any real importance as to volume when 
colors which had no real reason for which these colors will sell. In many they are brought out, they do, at times. 
existence and which only had atendency cases, we do know the greater impor- start a trend which may not be felt for 
to upset constructive work which had tance of some costume colors over several months.” 

been done. For this reason, it is very others. For this reason it is very rare After analyzing in detail each of the 
necessary that retailers and manufac- that after our selections are made at official Spring colors, and exhibiting 
turers study the fashion picture more the Textile Color Card Meeting, that swatches of each, Mr. Mealley con 
carefully than at any time in the past colors can develop for a season other tinued: 

40 that they may know why colors are than those which have been selected “A survey has been made during the 


and why certain colors cannot be and have any real importance. past few weeks of the shoe manufac 
turers and we find practically al] of the 


“It is not possible for the average Ps ; AES important manufacturers will use the 
Individual Promotion Permissible ihe ainda Stites teentioned 
exhaustive research work which the “This does not stop important stores —as their standard for the comming 
- from doing individual promotion, how- Spring season. This will clarify the 
a ever, it is necessary for each retailer color situation and will make it pos 
fair as to to study his own locality and his cus- sible for retailers to better co-ordinate 
what the costume colors are to be for tomers. There are times when these their shoes and bags.” 
the we also know special promotions do have importance Miss Frances Scully of N.B.C., and 
3 x what in some localities but they must be Miss Esther Lyman of Harper’: Bo 
the costume colors are to be during the evaluated. Very often while these spe- zaar, were also speakers. 
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Color Unifermity Discussed 


[33} 


at Conference 


Need for Uniformity of Nomenclature and of Shades 


of Leathers Important Note at Women’s Meeting— 


Influence of European War on Styles Also Debated. 


THE need for a uniform color nomenclature and for 
uniformity of color shades was one of the important 
developments at the meeting of the Women’s Shoe Style 
Committee held during the N.S.R.A. Style Conference 
and Leather Show on Tuesday of this week in the Jade 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Albert Wachenheim, Jr., of Imperial Shoe Store, 
New Orleans, La., chairman of the Women’s Shoe Style 
Committee, presided and explained that the color ques- 
tion was discussed at a meeting last May and also at 
a second meeting in July, at which time a move was 
made to select basic colors for the coming Spring and 
Summer season, to which, it was hoped, tanners and 
manufacturers would adhere. Ben Schwartz, of Schwartz 
& Benjamin, who was present at the July meeting, ex- 
plained that tanners were given basic colors worked 
out in leather in an effort to avoid diversity of inter- 
pretation, and thus a standard was set up for their 
performance. 

The European war came in for its share of the dis- 
cussion when the question was raised from the floor as 
to the effect of the conflict on women’s shoe styles. 
Miss Kate Arlene Goldstein, of A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co., however, voiced the opinion that it was too early 
to make any definite statement of the effect of the war 
upon fashion. The simplicity which is evident in the 
new styles, she believed, is the natural progress of 
fashion and by no means the result of the war. Miss 
Rhea Nichols, of Allied Kid Co., pointed out that in 
the last war America was dependent on foreign dyes, 
and particularly upon German dyes. Now, however, 
we are independent of these and American enterprise 
in design is becoming more and more apparent. 


THE rest of the meeting was devoted to an outline 
tread by Mr. Wachenheim of the results of a preliminary 
meeting held last Saturday and attended by representa- 
tive manufacturers and retailers. The general fashion 
outline for Spring and Summer, 1940, concerns itself, 
as is to be expected, primarily with the silhouette, which 
will be diverse. Rounded hiplines full bustlines, with 


emphasis at the waist and below rather than at the 


shoulder is to be expected, while the covered-up look 
will be general. Play clothes, both functional and 


practical, will play a major part in the fashion picture, 


with the “See America First” theme highlighted, a: 
Miss Nichols pointed out. This will take in clothes de 
signed for wear at such American resorts as Sun Valley. 
Palm Springs, etc., as well as clothes suitable to be 
worn at popular racing events. It may be a direct de- 
velopment of the war in Europe, since vacations by 
Americans will be limited, more or less, to American 
resorts, with cruises and trips abroad out of the quer 
tion. 


THE second section of Mr. Wachenheim’s report was 
devoted to color, with black, especially in patent leather, 
the leader for the Spring season. This will probably be 
followed by blue, with the basic Bluejacket, a dark 
navy, popular for general wear and expected to be 
the volume shade for all-over blue shoes. Airway Blue, 
a lighter navy, is expected to be popular as trim on 
white shoes, for which Bluejacket is too dark, and also 
to harmonize with various shades of blue, rose, beige, 
pastels, etc. The most important brown shade is India 
Brown, a basic tone, rich and true. It is expected to be 
particularly good for town wear, and is high style in 
reptile prints. Burma Brown, a more reddish tone, is 
good for accessories. Two tans, Turftan and Malibu 
Beige, were mentioned, the former expected to be good 
in tailored shoes and particularly as trim on white, and 
the latter in sport shoes. Two “patriotic” colors have 
been developed, Patriot Red and Federal Blue, for 
sport shoes. Several pastels—Blue Petal, Capri Pink, 
Sunny Yellow, Blue Sea, Bali Coral, Parma Rose, Tropic 
Lime, and Aloha Violet—were cited for limited promo- 
tion, this depending ultimately upon the store itself and 
the type of clientele. 

White was expected to continue in importance, botb 
in allover shoes and in trimmed shoes. There was some 
discussion as to the importance of black and blue trims 
on white shoes. It was conceded by several of the re- 
tailers present that there has been an increased interest 
in these treatments (black being patent leather) and 
that blue as a white trim is worth watching. However, 
neither was expected to replace the interest in tan 
trim on white. 

Materials took up the next section of Mr. Wachen. 
heim’s report. Emphasis was placed on patent leather. 

[TURN TO PAGE 47, PLEASE) 
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The War and the Leather Market 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


sumption on the other has been changed substantially. 
Moreover, general analogies with 1914 and beyond 
may be unwise. This country has changed from a 
debtor to a creditor nation. Our productive capacity 
is substantially greater. Finally, entirely new domestic 
factors are operating on the domestic demand side in 
the shoe and leather industries. 

All that we can see at present is that changes are 
taking place in the supply and demand relationship 
for hides, skins, and leather. I should like to present 
to you a rough sketch of the factors that are bringing 
about changes and urge you to use your own common 
sense to form an opinion on the situation. Ordinarily 
the world’s supply of hides and skins changes slowly. 
It is sudden changes in demand which more often in- 
fluence price levels. Infrequently, however, we have 
seen an unusual change in supply such as the increase 
that occurred in this country during the drought years 
which produced subnormal prices. 

What we have to face on the supply side today is not 
so much a reduction in supplies of world hides and 
skins, as the possibility of restrictions in available sup- 
plies. Belligerent countries and others have in some 
cases placed embargoes on exports of hides and skins 
to insure a sufficient quantity for themselves. They 
may export under license the materials that they do not 
need or cannot use for war purposes. On the other 
hand, some of the warring nations which took impor- 
tant quantities of hides and skins from normal export- 
ing sources may find it impossible for one reason or 
another to continue, and may be forced out of these 
markets. This would make an additional supply avail- 
able for other countries able to buy. It is impossible 
as yet to make any worth while calculations as to the 
net results of these changes in international supplies. 

It should have been obvious to everyone, however, 
that as the outlines of the conflict become clearer and 
values and shipping costs become known, trade chan- 
nels will be reestablished wherever possible. That is 
already happening and the markets upon which the 
United States can draw for its supplies are so diverse 
that a flow of raw material again can be anticipated 
even though possible quantities are yet unknown. 

You are as familiar as I am with the factors that 
will be subject to change on the demand side. There 
is, of course, the potential increased demand for hides 
or skins as a war material, first for increased military 
preparations in America, and, second, for export 
abroad. There is, too, the possibility of increased de- 
mand for hides and skins from warring nations. Inas- 
much as they may have had adequate supplies stored in 
preparation for war, this development may take some 
time. We may hazard a guess as to what will happen 
to the domestic consumption, but we cannot as yet 
risk any dash into the uncertainty of increased mili- 
tary needs. 


Both manufacturers and retailers face a problem 
which is, broadly speaking, similar to that confronting 
the tanners. The first effect of the war, therefore, has 
been to impress the shoe and leather industries with 
a realization that costs and prices must be aligned. As 
long as the potential risks due to extreme price fluc 
tuations exist, no one will invite business suicide by 
selling goods for less than they cost. 

One of the first reactions throughout the trade is. 
“What will be the effect of changes in raw material 
costs on shoe prices?” While as I have indicated, | 
do not believe that an explicit answer can be made a- 
yet, it does seem to me that one broad consideration 
must be recognized. And that is any extraordinary 
change in supply conditions, if it covers an extended 
period of time, must leave its mark upon the shoe price 
level. We have seen in recent years an almost imper-. 
ceptible freezing of shoe prices into fixed lines. A 
great part of this industry has almost come to accept. 
ing the conclusion that shoe prices are somehow o: 
other preordained and somehow or other independent 
of changes in material costs. That conclusion may have 
to be shelved. 

In this connection, it is extremely encouraging to 
note that should any increases in shoe prices become 
necessary, they are hardly likely to cause hardship to 
distributors or consumers. Let us recognize that shoe 
prices are low today. Very few consumers goods have 
shown as little increase from the extreme depression 
level in 1933, and very few represent as great value 
for the consumer’s dollar. At present, according to the 
Tanners’ Council index of wholesale prices, the average 
wholesale value of all shoes is only $1.73 per pair, 
while in September, 1937, the average value was $1.85, 
and the average for 1929 was $2.58. We might also 
note that hide and skin prices at the beginning of this 
war were substantially lower than in 1914. 

By and large we have very little to guide us in try- 
ing to appraise developments against a war back- 
ground. We know that forces have been set in motion 
which no one can escape. We know that war means 
destruction and profound disturbance of international 
trade. But we also know that in the midst of uncer- 
tainty we must try to preserve our business sanity and 
guide ourselves by those fundamentals that have never 
proved wrong. For the tanner, the essence of those 
fundamentals is, and must be, replacement costin¢. 
And for every other branch of the industry, the busi- 
ness policy which is the equivalent of replacement co-t- 
ing is equally vital. 

The shoe and leather industries realize well the pub- 
lic responsibility resting on all producers of goods at 
the present time. We intend to discharge the respon- 
sibility to the best of our ability. Our record in the 
past indicates that we have certainly played fair with 
our consumers. ; 
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National News 





M.A.S.R.A. Plans for 1940 Convention 





Committee for 26th Annual Meeting of Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers Association Lays Groundwork for January Showing 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A meeting of 
the M.A.S.R.A. Convention Manage- 
ment Committee was held, September 
17th at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia. The majority of the 
committee members were present. The 
purpose of the meeting was to establish 
exhibitors’-cooperators’ fees, the pro- 
gram and other plans for the M.A.S. 
R.A. 26th Annual Convention to be held 
January 21-22-23, 1940. 

Recommendations were presented re- 
garding cooperators’ fee. First, that a 
uniform fee be established, regardless 
of location or size of room. A second 
plan, that a uniform fee be established 
for the 3rd and 5th floor, and a higher 
fee for the 4th floor, on account of 
having a larger number of choice dis- 
play rooms. A third plan, presented by 
the committee men representing the 
Philadelphia Shoe Travelers Associa- 
tion, that the fee be based on location 
and size of room ranging from $25.00 
to $60.00. After a thorough discussion, 
plan three was adopted, with fees rang- 
ing from $25.00 to $50.00. The adop- 
tion of this plan makes available ap- 
proximately 60 display rooms for which 
the cooperators’*fee will be as low as 
$25.00. This will make it possible for a 
Manufacturer or wholesaler to exhibit 
his line for the period of the convention 
from Sunday, 8 A. M. until Wednesday, 
10 A. M. at the very nominal cost, for 
0perators’ fee and hotel room, as low 
as $40.50. 

_The committee, in order to have a 
leasing set-up during the convention, 

§ decided that the 3rd floor and half 

the 4th floor be used for the display 

whe lers and accessory firms, and 
laif of the 4th and the entire 5th floor 

4 d for manufacturer exhibits. 





Dates to Remember 


National Industrial Stores Associa- 
tion Convention, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., 

Sept. 25, 26, 27, 1939 

Monthly Showing Michigan Shoe Trav- 
elers Club, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. October 2, 3, 1939 

Annual Meeting Tanners Council of 
America, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Sy dn eer he feeds ie October 19, 20, 1939 

Spring Showing Shoe Fashion Guild of 
America, Hotel Biltmore, New York, 

November 1, 2, 1939 

Shoe Manufacturers Spring Opening, 

E. A. Richardson, Manager, Hotels 
New Yorker and Pennsylvania, New 
York City....December 3, 4, 5, 6, 1939 

National Shoe Fair, Hotel Stevens, 

Jan. 2 to 5, 1940 

Charlotte Shoe Show, Hotels Charlotte 

and Selwyn, Charlotte, N. C. 
Jan. 7, 8, 9, 1940 
25th Annual Convention and Exposi- 
tion, Northwestern Shoe Retailers 
Association, Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, Min January 7, 8, 9, 1940 

Annual Michigan Shoe Fair, Michigan 
Retail Shoe Dealers and Michican 
Shoe Travelers Association, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

January 7. 8, 9, 1940 
26th Annnal Convention Middle At- 
lantic Shoe Retailers Association. 
Beniamin Franklin Hotel. Philade!- 
Ti och eun January 21, 22, 23, 1940 





There will be only one business 
(luncheon) meeting during the period 
of the convention. to be held Monday, 
January 22nd. The meeing is to be 
short, interesting and peppy. The pro- 
gram is limited to two speakers. One 


speaker is to present current events 
that have a bearing on the Shoe and 
Leather Industry; the other is to be a 
prominent stylist, to forecast present 
and future style and color trends. 

M.A.S.R.A. Shows have enjoyed a 
remarkable annual increase in number 
of exhibitors. While retailers atten- 
dance shows an increase, it has not been 
in the same ratio to the satisfactory 
increase of exhibitors. The committee 
is very much concerned about this and 
is determined to do everything possible 
to increase the retailers and shoe buy- 
ers attendance. 


Nunn Named 
“Outstanding Citizen” 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Henry L. Nunn, 
president of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., 
has been named Milwaukee’s “outstand- 
ing citizen” of 1939 by a committee on 
the distinguished service award of the 
Cosmopolitan club, which met with rep- 
resentatives from the other service 
clubs of the city. 

The award went to Nunn, according 
to Fred E. Eriksen, chairman of the 
committee, because of his work in es- 
tablishing an employer-employee rela- 
tionship at the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 
that has brought the company national 
recognition. 

The decision of the committee was 
unanimous and the award will be made 
to Nunn at a dinner to be held in Oc- 
tober. The Cosmopolitan club award 
has been made annually since 1932 to 
the citizen chosen as having contributed 
the most distinguished service to the 
community, either in industrial, eco- 
nomic, civic or educational lines. 


Installs Children’s Department 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Jay-Cobbs, 331 
South Salina Street, has opened a chil- 
dren’s shoe départment. Located in the 
basement, the new department features 
shoes at $1 and $1.50 in sizes 8%-3. 
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Giant Pump Features Leather Exhibit 


The giant “Tango Titan,” made by the Brauer Bros. Shoe Co. to fea- 

ture their Tango pumps, was a feature of the Colonial Tanning Co., who 

furnished the leather used in the shoe, at their booth at the Waldorf- 

Astoria during the Leather Show this week. Kivie Kaplan, of the 

Colonial Tanning Co., shows the comparison in size with a regular shoe 
as Archie and Joseph Kaplan, of the same company, look on. 





Men’s Committee Formulates New Plan 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30] 


lightweight leathers and fabrics are 
important for their comfort features. 

Becoming increasingly important are 
the leisure or slack suits. New fabric 
developments call for special 
shoes such as the woven types, light- 
weight moccasins, fabric shoes and open 
sandals which carry out the spirit of 
comfort embodied in these suits. 

Next to speak was Henry Jackson of 
Esquire and Apparel Arts, who dis- 
cussed the growing importance of the 
sport trend in men’s clothes. This, he 
explained, is an increasing stimulus to 
sell new types of shoes, both sport and 
other types. The main reason for this 
growing popularity is the fact that 
American men like comfort. This has 
affected town wear in that styles, other- 
wise thought to be strictly country 
styles, such as tweed coats and semi- 


promise for the coming season. This 
sole, although heavy in appearance, is 
light in weight and comfortable. It 
was seen in both moccasin types and 
in plain toe bluchers. 

Following Mr. Jackson, Mr. Geuting 
called on various manufacturers from 
the floor to give their views for the 
coming season, each along his own 
special line of work. 

D. R. Lane, of the Dunbar Pattern 
Co., said there would be two separate 
style trends in sport shoes. The first 
would be a heavier shoe along the 
brogue type with a wide, flaring sole, 
giving increased appearance to the tan 
and white combinations. Also the ven- 
tilated shoe with thick red rubber sole, 
plain toe and large perforations. 

The second, the lightweight shoe in 
the dressy ventilated types will be 
more conservative in punching and 
stitching. This shoe should be a vol- 


C. Cutter, of the Alfred Hale 
Rubber Co., reports that red rubber 
soles will be very important. Crepe 
soles will be thicker, but are expected 
to give way to the gum rubber soles in 
popularity as the latter are lighter in 
weight. 


Howard Vining, of Jones & Vining, 
reported that lasts will be wider on 
the brogue types. The plateau will be 


very important in wide custom brogues. 
The importance of the Dutch last is 


e. 
Following these reports from th 
floor, Mr. Geuting presented the new 
men’s shoe colors for Spring, 1940. I: 
past years there have been only two 
groups of colors—those for town wea: 
and those for country wear. This year, 
the committee recognizing the impor. 
tance of the slack or leisure costum:, 
has designated a third group under tl 

heading “Colors for Slack Shoes.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE) 





Army Awards Large 
Shoe Contract 


Boston, Mass.—The government : 
decision to increase the number of e: 
listed men in the United States Arm, 
already has borne fruit in the shoe i: 
dustry. Awards for the manufactur: 
of 317,100 pairs of regular army se:- 
vice shoes have just been let by the 
commanding officer of the Quarte:- 
master Corps., which has its headqua 
ters at the Army Base in this city. 

The price to be paid for this orde:, 
one of the largest to be placed since tlic 
early days of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, totals $1,095,837. The price per 
pair shows no appreciable increase from 
the last order placed. 

Of this large order, the Internationa 
Shoe Company of St. Louis is to make 
50,000 pairs at $2.89; another lot of 
the same size at $2.96 per pair; and 
another 50,000 pairs at $3.03 per pair. 

The Brown Shoe Company, also of 
St. Louis, received the contract to make 
100,000 pairs at $3.19 per pair; and 
the remainder of the order — 67,100 
pairs—will be made by the Joseph M 
Herman Shoe Company of this city, at 
$3.47 per pair. 


Commemorates Twentieth 


Anniversary 

The new Gerberich-Payne catalog re- 
cently received. It is a most attrac- 
tively designed and printed bro 
chure, deluxe format, and is eye-com- 
pelling from the lead-off page, which 
features a strong personal message 
from E. 8S. Gerberich to the order 
blanks neatly fixed to the rear cover. 
Mr. Gerberich’s message develops the 
history and describes the quality back- 
ground of the Gerberich-Payne firm. 
Well-planned and well displayed on the 
23 pages following his message are the 
various brands featuring Gerberich’s, 
Gerberich Orthopedic, Stride Rite 
Shoes for Boys, Arch Preservers for 
Boys, the Official Boy Scout Shoe, and 
the extensive and popular line of ‘er- 
berich High Cuts. The merchandise is 
grouped for quick ordering, making 
this catalog worthy of a place in the 
file of every merchandiser of } igh- 
grade boys’ and juvenile shoes. 
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WORLD FAMOUS 


ENGLISH SHOES 


-Manfield 


OF NORTHAMPTON 
NOW CARRIED IN STOCK IN U. S. A. 
HERE IS ONE OF MANY STYLES 
Full Wing Tip 


Brogues, with 
double soles. 


Write For Catalog 
DISTRIBUTING DEPOT FOR U. S. A. 


MANFIELD & SONS 


325 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


SPORTINBAK says: 


Be ready to Solve your Customers’ problem. 
The child’s Foot Health is important to them. 


Look carefully at the features of the Sportinbak 
Ankle Support Shoe that really moulds the foot 
and ankle to promote better foot and body build. 


Made of full grain elk and special constructed 


solid leather counter. 


SUPPORT-IN-BACK 
SPORTINGAK SPECIAL ANKLE SUPPORT 
Exclusive rights 
held in United 
States to manufac- 
ture this shoe. 


Carried in stock 
402 White Boot 
2/6 B-D $1.50 
6%/8B-D $1.70 











Shoe Economic Sanity 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22] 


does come an immense American demand for 
heavy weight soles and uppers, and the Winter 
is a hard one, you'll pay more money for your 
next order of shoes—whether you like it or not. 

If we can’t get latex and rubber because of shipping 
difficulties,- you’re going to pay more for crepe and 
rubber soles, if they continue the vogue. And what's 
more, we don’t raise that crude commodity and it’s a 
war item to boot. 

If we have further shipping difficulties, you’re going 
to have trouble with raw stocks—kid, kangaroo and 
selected calfskins. 

You may be needing slightly more reserve stocks— 
the best policy is to pay as you go and price as you 
see the customer at the fitting stool. The heavy weight 
shoes in the lower brackets are smack up against the 
price problem now and when manufacturers won't 
accept orders for delivery more than sixty days away, 
you know that our supply situation is not an artificial 
thing but a positive fact. Face it as you must, when 
the time comes round. 

The thing we want to put the emphasis on is that 
the shoe trade has proven its calm, sensible responsibility 
to the public and it will accept the inevitable if and 

when it comes—prior to which time, it is giving the 





EPHRATA SHOE CO., INC., Ephrata, Pa. 


American public the most for its money and we hope 
the American public appreciates that economic sanity. 


Concorp, N. H.—The prevalence of “athlete’s foot” 
has led one New Hampshire shoe dealer to refuse to 
try to fit shoes for persons wearing no stockings, the 
State Board of Health reports in its monthly publica- 
tion, New Hampshire Health News. 

Approving the dealer’s viewpoint, the board com- 
ments: “Shoe dealers may well follow the example of 
this intelligent merchant by declining to try shoes on the 
feet of sockless patrons. Were such practice extensive, a 
regulation to this effect might be in order . . . Athlete's 
foot is anything but a joke to those so afflicted.” 

The board's editorial was prompted by the following 
letter written by a health officer in one of the state’s 
summer resort towns: 

“A shoe dealer posed this question to me and | am 
unable to reply adequately. We have many city folks 
here in the summer. They have ‘athlete’s foot’ fre- 
quently. They ask him to try on shoes when they have 
no stockings on—these young people are doing the 
darndest things, you know. He is in doubt as to the 
advisability of allowing folks, possibly thus infected, to 
try on new shoes, and he has been refusing permission 
where he can see trouble. He proposes to obtain some 
cheap socks, use them once and discard. 





WHERE 
TO 
BUY 


set Se mee me 


Job Lots 


_— rer er eres Noe Nee Mere 


BOY—HOW THEY SELL! 


JOB LOTS 


High grade, nationally known 
Women's Shoes 


Real money makers — whether you 
oats ieee: Goat dale ae or 
regular s le new, - 
fect, Mm gdh 
promotions and smash-hit sales! 


BARIS SHOE CO.., inc. 











Dept. R-10 79 Reade St. New York 





—~s 


Women's Shoes 


, 


The patented Throat 
IN-STOCK - ALL LEATHERS 


mo slipping »- 


Serer rrerere 


$2.40 


M. J. SAKS SHOE CorP. § 
152 Duane St. New York City * 


"See eeeeeeereue 
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Riding Boots 


OF ee SS oF OF rer er er re. 
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Join Dunn and McCarthy, Inc. 


AusBurRN, N. Y.—Warren D. Patter- 
son and Kiser Hearn have recently 
joined the selling staff of Dunn and 
McCarthy, Inc. Mr. Patterson, who will 


WARREN D. PATTERSON 


represent this organization in [Illinois 
and Indiana, will maintain an office in 
Room 1414 Republic Building, 209 S. 
State Street, Chicago. Mr. Hearn, who 


KISER L. HEARN 


will cover Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida 
for the firm, will maintain his head- 
quarters at his home, 218 Columbia 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. 


S. Biron & Co. Reorganized 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— The manufac- 
turing firm of S. Biron & Co. of this 
city, makers of slippers and children’s 
footwear, has been reorganized, taking 


Babies 

are as “modern as tomorrow” —and so 
are the new square transparent display 
boxes we can supply, with pique and other 
fabric booties and novelties in the small 0-2 
size run. Make a showing of these spectacu- 
lar units—they'll help dramatize your service 
to the younger children. 


MRS. DAY'S 
IDEAL BABY SHOE co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


MRS. DAY'S 


FLEXIBLE Wa/king 
SHOES 








in new interests, and will in future con- 
fine its output to men’s and boy’s turn 
slippers only. The product will be car- 
ried in stock in the grades that will 
permit retail prices of three, four and 
five dollars. The factory, which had 
been shut down for some time, is now 
in production. Mr. Biron continues 
with the new organization, which is 
named Byron Shoe Co., and will con- 
duct its sales department. 


Austin Store in New Location 


AusTIN, Tex.— Dillingham’s, Inc., 
moved recently from 916 Congress Ave. 
to its new quarters at 914 Congress 
Avenue. B. L. Dillingham, Jr., vice- 
president, announced that the firm has 
signed a lease with Dr. G. B. Vosburg, 
owner of Vosburg’s Foot Health Shop, 
for a portion of his store. 

Dillingham’s is well known not only 
in Austin but throughout this territory, 
its owners having operated a substan- 
tial and successful shoe store in this 
city for many years. B. L. Dillingham, 
Sr., president, is actively connected 
with the store and is listed among Aus- 
tin’s oldest business leaders, having 
established the store in 1895. 

“We will continue to carry the same 
lines of shoes that we have handled for 
many years—featuring in the future 
as in the past, health shoes for men 
and women. We will be very happy to 
welcome our friends and customers in 
our new location,” stated Mr. Dilling- 
ham. 
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WHAT TITLE FITS THIS SITUATION? 





Iir’s EASY— 
iT’s FUN— 
AND 


Iir’s WORTH WHILE 


Your response to our first cartoon in this contest was both 
prompt and gratifying. It is with pleasure and anticipation, 
therefore, that we offer you the second cartoon in the series. 


Our offer still holds good—$1.00 prize goes to each of the five 
contestants sending in the captions which best fit this situation. 
The accepted captions will be published with the cartoon and 
the senders’ names—unless we are asked to publish them 
anonymously. 


So get out your pencils and sharpen your wits, and let’s have 
some captions that will bring a laugh to our readers and put a 
little extra change in your pockets. 


Captions should be short, snappy and to the point. Miail them 
with your name and address to: Contest Editor, Boor aNp 
Suor Recorper, 239 West 39th Street, New York City. All 
captions should be in our hands by Saturday morning, Octo- 
ber 7th. 


All captions submitted become the property of Boot aNp SHoE 
RECORDER. 





WHERE 
TO 
BUY 


Carton Labels 


LABELS 


TOLMAN: DAVIDSON 
—AADVERTISING PRESS 


. Leather Soles 


WEATHER 
AHEAD 


Your customers 
will appreciate 
LEATHERPLUS 


SOLES 
Waterproof... more 
flexible ... lenger 

Write 
VAN TASSEL LEATHER CO. 


NORWICH, CONN. 
makers of VAN TAN Inncrsoles 


Slippers 
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Solar Back from 
South American Tour 


Boston—Barnard Solar, president of 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
has just returned home from an exten- 
sive South American tour during which 
he made a complete survey of the shoe 
industry. He visited shoe factories and 
shoe distribution centers in Peru, Ecu- 
ador, Chile and Argentina. He found 


BARNARD SOLAR 


that the shoe industry is making defi- 
nite progress in South America, both 
in the manufacturing and distribution, 
while both the trade and the public are 
keenly interested in the subject of shoe 
fashions for both men and women. 

Mr. Solar says there is a great inter- 
est in everything pertaining to the 
United States in all of the countries 
he visited, and in spite of the fact that 
these countries in the recent past have 
been flooded with European trade prop- 
aganda, he believes there is a natural 
inclination to trade with the United 
States if satisfactory economic and 
financial arrangements can be worked 
out. There is a decided interest in 
American machinery and American 
methods of production, and his obser- 
vations convinced Mr. Solar that a great 
opportunity exists to develop a worth- 
while volume of business with the South 
American countries, especially in view 
of the war, which will tend to isolate 
the South American continent from 
European sources of supply. 


Victor Allen 


ATLANTA, Ga.— Victor Allen, vice- 
president of Bona Allen, Inc., Buford, 
Ga., died at the Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital here, on Saturday, September 9, 
following a paralytic stroke received at 
his home in Buford. He was 57 years 
old and had been in poor health for 
several years. Funeral services were 
conducted in Buford on Monday, Sep- 
tember 11, with interment in Buford 
Cemetery. 


egPSTITUTE fo, 
“ 
% 
% 
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“ 


> 
zr 
~ When you 


think of 


COSTS 
think of 


RELETHA 


A dependable substitute 
for leather that makes 
ideal sock linings . . . dur- 
able . . . leather-like in 
appearance . . . color 
matched to current upper 
leathers . . . lays flat in the 
shoe . . . does not wrinkle, 
curl, or crack. 


PROSPECT MILLS CORP. 
15 Chestnut St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Two brothers, John and Bona Allen 
Jr., will carry on the business, which 
includes one of the largest shoe fac 
tories in the South. 





George Wagner 


New ORLEANS, LA.—George Wagner 
67, one of the first large-scale shoe 
dealers here, died recently at his home 
He was the eldest son of the lat 
George Wagner. After the death of 
his father, he opened up a shoe store 
on Tulane Avenue. This was sold later 
to his cousin, John Perry Wagner, who 
still operates the business. Mr. Wagner 
then took charge of his sister’s shoe 
business on Claiborne Avenue. He re- 
tired from the shoe business in 1{30. 
Up to the time of his death he was 
connected with the Orleans Levee 
Board. 


Opens in New Quarters 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Herbert Shop, 
formerly located at 3816 Liberty 
Heights Avenue, opened its new and 
very modern store at 3830 Liberty 
Heights Avenue, recently. The growth 
and success of the Herbert Shop is an 
outstanding example of the prog:ess 
that can be made in a neighbor)hod 
business and through a policy ‘hat 
knows its limitations and does the ‘ype 
of advertising that brings the des red 
results. Souvenirs for the children nd 
given on the opening ‘ay. 
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SHOE FORM CO. Inc. 
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—Maittp Jrery 


TRE-ETTES 


Difference! 


liere is the same pair of shoes with exactly the same display 
accessories and shown under the same conditions, yet what 
an amazing difference in the appearance—the RICHNESS 
and QUALITY. 


Fairy Form TRE-ETTES add a distinctive, dressy, finish- 
ing touch that stimulates the buying urge for men’s and 
women’s oxfords. They prevent the cheap, ugly appearance 
caused by gaping, and avoid the distracting monotony of 
unfilled shoes. 


Fairy Form TRE-ETTES are light in weight, simple and 
easy to handle and economical in use, yet for display pur- 
poses they have the appearance of costly, solid wood trees. 
The permanent, lustrous color is accentuated by fine brass 
or chrome finish trimmings. 


Add dollars to the eye value of your shoes. 
You can do it with Fairy Form TRE-ETTES. 


Mail the coupon for information and prices. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 





SHOE FORM CO., INC. AUBURN, N. Y. DEPT. BS-9. 


Please send complete information and prices on Fairy Form 


TRE-ETTES. 
Name 

Firm . 

Street . 
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Britain Making Army Boots 
By the Million 


LonpoN—Unemployment in two of 
Britain’s leading shoe manufacturing 
centers—Northampton and Leicester— 
has become almost non-existent follow- 
ing the huge orders recently placed for 
army footwear. In Northampton alone 
orders for 2,000,000 pairs of service 
boots, including flying shoes for the 
Royal Air Force and canvas shoes for 
the navy, as well as army boots, are 
keeping the town’s factories at full 
pressure. 

New machines by the hundred have 
been installed and the industry is en- 
joying the greatest prosperity it has 
known since the last war. The contracts 
have to be fulfilled within nine months, 
and 14 factories are employed to their 
capacity. 

The British Ministry of Supply has 
contracted with manufacturers to sup 
ply as many service boots as the fac 
tories are capable of turning out with 
out interfering with civilian require 
ments. This has been arranged at in 
terviews in London, thus dispensing 


| with the old and slow method of tender. 


Meanwhile in Leicester which has 
catered in the past mostly for feminine 
footwear and makes few men’s shoes, 
manufacturers are busy arranging to 
install the special machines necessary. 
Contracts to be placed shortly are, it 
is understood, for France, Poland, 
Greece, Rumania and Turkey. The pos 
sible change-over to the manufacture 
of men’s boots on any large scale de 
pends on the size of the contracts. 

Meanwhile Leicester is particularly 
busy making hosiery and underwear 
The army demand for these is so great 
that firms are continually being pressed 
to speed up delivery. 

A juvenile shortage of labor has been 
the result. Boys and girls leaving 
school are immediately absorbed in in- 
dustry. 


| Watson New Department 


Manager 
LitTLe Rock, Ark.—S. K. Watson, 


| formerly with Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 


Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed 
manager of the new Vitality shoe de- 
partment at Kempner’s. For the past 
three years Watson has been connected 
with William Hahn & Co., of Washing 
ton, D. C. 

The new department, which is located 
on the main floor, has recently been en- 
larged and a much larger variety of 
shoes will be carried than heretofore. 


Cited for Bravery 


TOLEDO, On10—Dick Galliers, young- 
est son of P. J. Galliers, an executive 
of the Western Shoe Co., Toledo whole- 


| sale house, was cited for bravery at 
| Winona Lake, Ind., recently, after he 


rescued a four-year-old boy from 
drowning. The child, Billy Boone, son 
of a Jackson, Tenn., minister, had fallen 
off a raft and was unable to swim. 














wace 





Dancing Shoes and Taps 


FLEXIGLE TAP DANCING SHOES 


IN-STOCK 


Women's aA. 4 “9 


ney oo Co. 


Selem, Macs. 


Bowling Shoes 


tel 


PROFESSIONAL 
BOWLING SHOES 
Men's Men's 
Oxford 
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Men’s Committee Formulates New Plan 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] 


Following the presentation of the 
new men’s shoe colors for Spring, 1940, 
Mr. Geuting read a brief of the min- 
utes of the preliminary meeting held 
on Saturday, September 16, preceding 
the regular meeting of the Committee. 
A number of questions were brought 
out regarding the outlook for the com- 
ing season. As a representative group 
were picked to-attend this preliminary 
meeting, it was possible to get a fairly 
accurate summation of the questions 
asked. 


Percentage of Sport Shoes 


The first question to be considered 
was “What was the percentage of sport 
shoe sales as against sales of black and 
brown?” In the lowest price bracket 
it was found that sport shoe sales ac- 
counted for about one third of the total. 
In the popular price bracket, that is up 
to $5.00, sports shoes sales were about 
40 per cent of the total. Over $5.00, 
they accounted for about 50 per cent of 
total sales. From $8.00 to $10.00, they 
made up about 60 per cent of sales. 

Question number two was, “Are sport 
shoe sales increasing?” The consensus 
of opinion was that they are. This is 
especially true below the Mason-Dixon 
line and on the West Coast where the 
season is longer than in the North and 
East. 

Followed next a breakdown on the 
sport shoe outlook for the coming 
Spring and Summer. Woven shoes en- 
joyed a great volume nationally as 
extra sales and their success is expected 
to be repeated next year. The custom- 
ers’ reaction to these shoes, however, 
is that they are not as cool as they had 
anticipated, but are very comfortable 
because of their softness. There may 
be some drop in demand because of this. 


The Question of Soles 


Leather soles will be more in demand 
on woven shoes next season than rubber 
soled shoes. This is the reverse of last 
year. The lower the price line the more 
the emphasis on rubber soles it was 
found. 

Crepe soles are expected to show a 
drop in sales, their place being taken 
by the gum rubber soles. The red rub- 
ber, stitched through, is lighter and 
therefore more popular. 

All white sales are expected to be 
heavy next season with trims showing 
a gain in favor. Last year all-white 
sales amounted to approximately 70 per 
cent of sport shoe sales in the lower 
price line; in the higher priced lines 
all-whites were about 40 per cent of the 
total. 

Tan and white combinations are ex- 
pected to cut into the all-white sales 
this coming season in greater volume, 
amounting to about 20 per cent of total 
white business. Sales of black and 
white will be negligible. Green and 


white combinations are good in the 
South in $3.00 retailers. 

The sale of ventilated shoes is defi- 
nitely on the increase. In the $6.00 to 
$8.00 bracket they accounted for 29 per 
cent of the total sport shoe business in 
1938. This was greater in 1939 and is 
expected to be even greater in 1940. 

A decrease in the sales of the all- 
white suit has been reported in the 
South with the trend to the lighter- 
colored suits. This might have an ef- 
fect on the white shoe business with 
these shoes being replaced by the venti- 
lated types. 

Bold details, wide extensions, half 
and full double soles are expected to 
be important. Custom staining will be 
especially good on trimmed shoes, there- 
by making white more important in 
Summer selling. 


Wider Toes Forecast 


Lasts will trend toward wider toes 
with the custom and walled last here 
to stay. Staple selling lasts in all 
grades have not changed. Two trends 
are noticeable, comfort and a shorter 
appearing foot. 

In commenting on the new colors it 
was brought out that Pheasant Tan 
will be very good for town shoes. This 
together with Yorktan will probably 
be more important than Scotch Brown 
because of their adaptability to antique 
finishing. Grey will be relatively un- 
important. 

One important development at the 
preliminary meeting was the move to 
use the six-weeks’ period from Febru- 
ary 15 to promote in-between shoes; 
sport types, light in weight, which are 
Springy but not Summery. 

This concluded the brief of the pre- 
liminary meeting which Mr. Geuting 
read. A good deal of reaction was 
heard from the floor on the proposed 
“in-between” season, which was very 
favorably received. A proposal was 
heard for a concerted action on the 
part of retailers for the promotion of 
this season and it was decided to form 
a committee headed by Mr. Geuting to 
lay the groundwork for this action. 


New Idea in Rubber Soles 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A full length 
rubber sole, entirely new in design and 
principle, has been patented by Dr. R. 
R. Reeves of this city. New features 
of this sole designed for sports and 
street wear are the alternating sur- 
faces, above and below, which take 
away the weight of the rubber and the 
fact that the sole is molded to fit the 
exact contour of the last. The wedge 
heel alone has proven to be of excep- 
tional merit. 

This new sole has been incorporated 
by several shoe manufacturers in their 
cruise and Spring lines of men’s and 
women’s shoes. 
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Sees War as Powerful Trade Stimulus 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


dustry and has averaged 52 per cent of 
the total volume. 

“Domestic orders for machine tools 
have also rapidly increased since the 
outbreak of European hostilities. So 
much so, indeed, that it was found 
necessary by the Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association to cancel its exhibition of 
machine tools which had been scheduled 
this year in Cleveland in October. This 
exhibition is held approximately every 
four or five years and is intended to 
acquaint American machine tool users 
with the improvements in machine tools 
which have occurred in the interim. It 
is usually a very elaborate and large 
exhibition attended by more than 50,- 
000 peopie. This year the machine tool 
builders feel that the demands upon 
them for their product and their en- 
ergies will not permit their key men to 
take the time necessary to attend and 
conduct such an exposition. Therefore, 
it has been cancelled. 


Surface Picture Misleading 


“The foregoing gives you a factual 
picture of what the European war has 
already done to American industry. By 
and large, it would seem that it has 
done it considerable good. I do not 


think it would be fair, however, for“ 


me to leave you with the impression 
that such developments favor the fu- 
ture well-being of America or Ameri- 
ean industry. 

“I have been very intimately asso- 
ciated with one World War. And I 
have yet to find anyone, anywhere, who 
has ultimately profited by it. I believe 
that the same thing is true of any 
large-scale war anywhere at any time. 

“I am afraid that some of us take a 
short-sighted view of things. Even if 
we stay out of this present war and 
accept the profit that it offers through 
the stimulation of our industries, we 
are not altogether to the good. After 
the spree, comes the headache and it is 
inevitable that an artificial stimulation 
of enterprise must eventually result in 
an extremely disastrous reaction. War 
is going to exact its cost of everyone. 


It is going to depress every nation’s 
standard cf living. In this day and 
age, we cannot consider ourselves alto- 
gether isolated from the rest of the 
world and, while the tremendous cost 
of the war may bear most immediately 
and directly upon the backs of other 
nationalities, it is bound to reflect it- 
self upon American enterprise and 
American standards in the long run. 


Participation a Disaster 

“If we are forced into this war, and 
the pressure is in that direction, then 
the results will be even more disastrous 
to us. 

“In 1934, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of the United States issued a 
report estimating the cost to us of our 
participation in the last World War. 
The total figure of this estimate was 
42 billion dollars. Does that mean any- 
thing to you? It means a great deal to 
me when I reflect that the total national 
debt of our country is now 40 billions. 
Two billions less than was the cost of 
war to us. 

“If we had been able to avoid that 
terribly expensive participation in the 
World War, think what it would have 
meant to America. We would now be 
free and clear of debt. No income 
taxes. No corporate taxes. No nuisance 
taxes or luxury taxes or sales taxes. 
No 20 per cent exacted from the pay 
envelopes of common laborers and wage 
earners for concealed taxes, as revealed 
by the American Federation of Labor 
recently. As a matter of fact, I firmly 
believe that our depression and its 10 
million of unemployed represents de- 
ferred payment by America for our 
part in the last war. 

“Suppose we go into this new war, 
and some pressure is being exerted in 
that direction, we will add 40 billion 
dollars more, perhaps, to our national 
debt. This war will not be less expen- 
sive than the last one. Instead of pay- 
ing 20 per cent on the dollar in taxa- 
tion, the man earning $15, $20, or 
$25 a week will pay 40 per cent. 
And that, my friends, will be the end 
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of the American system of enterprise. 
No nation can exist with a 40 per cent 
tax rate. You will face totalitarianism 
in that case and a dictatorship, either 
fascism or communism, as surely as 
you face the sunrise in the East. 

“Yes, the immediate outlook for busi- 
ness in America is good. I wish I could 
say the same thing about the long-term 
outlook!” 


Increased Buying at 
Detroit Showing 


DETROIT, MicH.—Increased buying 
activity was a noticeable feature of the 
September Monthly Showing of the 
Michigan Shoe Travelers Club recently 
held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

Approximately 250 actual buyers at- 
tended the show. The entire 14th floor 
was used for show rooms, doubling the 
number at the previous showing. Indi- 
cations now are that another entire 
floor will be added for the coming 
month, to take care of the increase in 
reservations anticipated from the num- 
ber of applications for club membership 
and reservations now being passed 
upon. 

Suedes were the favorites with the 
buyers for women’s shoes, with black 
the leading choice, in both straps and 
pumps. Burgundy was the second 
choice in color, with brown and green 
also favored. Both enclosed and toeless 
models are being shown, the latter in 
the fancy type, dress shoe. 

About 85 per cent of the selling in 
men’s shoes were in tan, where the 
trend is toward style merchandise in 
place of the former conservative type 
footwear. There is an extreme demand 
for antique finish in men’s shoes, and 
heavy soles. 

The preference in the growing girls’ 
lines was sport shoes of the Dutch Boy 
type. 


Correction, Please 


The name of the winner of last 
week’s cartoon caption should have been 
Sol Miller, c/o Paul Williams, 52 N. 
5th Street, Reading, Pa., instead of Sol 
Williams. Through an error, the two 
names were combined, resulting in the 
mistake. 








YOU AND YOUR SALES ASSISTANTS give 
a brand of shoes its consumer acceptance at the 
Point-of-Sale, the Fitting Stool. 


That is one reason why manufacturers cultivate 
you and your assistants with attractive advertising 
in the Boot and Shoe Recorder. 
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the third group, shoes for the mid-sea- 
son from the manufacturers’ second 
Fall runs were featured with more 
emphasis on smooth leathers . . . calf, 
kidskin, glossy alligator and patent 
linked with suede. The continued im- 
portance of draped kidskin was men- 
tioned as due to the amount of draping 
being used in ready-to-wear. Again, 
the bow pump, the Colonial and the 
opened-up shoe for dress appeared, but 
this time the vamp was opened up 
rather than the toe. Evening costumes 
were also shown in the third group 
since October is the beginning of the 
real evening season. Here important 
dress silhouettes were featured—the 
long-sleeved gown, the “covered-up” 
look with long sleeves and high neck, 
the bustle back, the corsetted look, gold 
embroidery, etc. Outstanding among 
the sandals for evening were the pair 
of ribbon-laced satin and kid shoes 
(reminiscent of the Irene Castle high- 
heeled ballet shoes and the models re- 
cently launched by several Paris de- 
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signers) and the draped sandals of 
irridescent ruby red kidskin. Gold kid- 
skin was very popular, combined with 
gold mesh and with silver kidskin. In 
this group, open backs and open toes 
were frequently seen. 


Some General Trends 


In general, color-co-ordination was 
subtle and often achieved with a very 
small area as in the red hat with green 
ribbon which repeated in reverse the 
green shoe with red cording. Two of 
the most interesting co-ordination ideas 
are illustrated here in the shoe photo- 
graphs. Surface co-ordination was also 
noteworthy as in the faille and suede 
shoe worn with the wool and satin dress 
or the patent and. suede shoe worn with 
the velvet and wool suit. As a last 
note furs, veils and jewelry were out- 
standing in the show. Many uses and 
types of furs—see accompanying pic- 
tures, for example—and massive, rich 
jewelry, gold or gold with colored 
stones. 





New Member of 
Shugor Family 

Boston, Mass.—Robert Taylor 
Dawes, vice-president of Thomas Tay- 
lor & Sons, Inc., of Hudson, Mass., man- 
ufacturers of “Shugor” shoe goring, 
recently announced the birth of a son, 
Thomas Taylor Dawes, named after 
the founder of this concern. 

Thomas Taylor started weaving shoe 
goring in 1864, and the company that 
bears his name is now celebrating its 
75th anniversary. 

It is to be hoped that in due course 
this new arrival, the great-grandson of 
the founder, will be the fourth genera- 
tion of this family to be engaged in 
the manufacture of elastic shoe goring. 


Howard L. Culver 


Eau CiLame, Wis.—Howard L. Cul- 
ver, pioneer shoe merchant, here, died 


Alfred A. Kohn 


New Yorx—Alfred Alexander Kohn, 
retired retail shoe merchant, died on 
Saturday, September 16, in Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York, after a brief ill- 
ness, at the age of 73. 

Born in the South, in 1865, at the 
end of the Civil War, he went to public 
and private schools and during vaca- 


ALFRED A. KOHN 


tion periods worked at the shoemaker’s 
trade. At the age of 15 he was con- 
sidered a practical craftsman. He 
worked in each and every department 
of the store and obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the business. He was a 
gentleman and merchant of the old 


school, carrying on the traditions of 
what was one of the oldest shoe estab- 
lishments in the South, J. Kohn & Son 
in Montgomery, Alabama. Mr. Kohn’s 
father had such customers as Jefferson 
Davis and other distinguished men. 

Alfred Kohn became head of the busi 
ness in 1901 and a few years later he 
saw the possibilities for trade on Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. He then 
opened what became a very famous 
store at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street—distinguished by its em- 
blem of a tally-ho and span of horses 
In a few years he became one of the 
outstanding shoe merchants of New 
York, specializing in theatrical and op 
eratic footwear. As a creator of shoes 
he designed the seamless shoe and re 
ceived a patent thereon; and lived t 
see it in universal use the country over 

As an active merchant of New York 
he became president of the Shoe Mer 
chants Council, a charter member o! 
the Rotary Club of New York and 33rd 
degree Mason and Shriner—and a ma: 
of powerful friendship within the trad« 
and with such celebrities as Enric 
Caruso and Douglas Fairbanks, Sr 
and many others. 

A number of years ago he sold th 
lease of the Fifth Avenue store an 
continued in business for a year or tw: 
thereafter—when he decided to retire 
For the past ten years he has been an 
active traveler, golfer and sportsman 

He was a bachelor. Burial was at 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alfred Alexander Kohn was th: 
friendliest of men. He had a patrioti: 
passion for Montgomery, Alabama, and 
a glorious friendship with Governor 
Lehman of New York and men of ac- 
complishment. He wrote many letters 
of commendation or criticism and kept 
close contact with the moving world. 

Some time ago he assembled all his- 
torical papers and background concern 
ing the business in Montgomery and in 
New York and presented them as wel! 
as the historic shoes, to libraries ‘and 
museums. 


Boston Stores Active 


On Fall Selling 


Boston, Mass.—Boston shoe me: 
chants report a good Fall business to 
date. Following the active selling of 
children’s shoes, which began in late 
August and ended during the first week 
of this month, and during which, it is 
reported, many stores showed an in 
crease over last year, local stores are 
making a tremendous publicity drive on 
women’s footwear. 

On one day, recently, one of the Bos- 
ton morning dailies carried approxi- 
mately 5000 agate lines of shoe adver- 
tising—95 per cent of it on womer's 
and the remainder on men’s shoes. 

In women’s shoes, black still con- 
tinues to be the favorite, in both sue:le 
and smooth leathers. All-over patent is 
displayed, and many of these styles ae 
being sold, although, in the aggrega'e, 
patent is finding its greatest volume 'n 
combination with other leathers. 
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FALL PRICE TICKETS 


Imprinted Prices on Colorful Seasonal Designs 
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Colorful price tickets in The size—142” x 2%” —is 
the 64a" 08 denomi- 6 Dozen large es > _— _ 
nations will dress up your eye, and small enou © 
displays, and make selling $1.10 give the shoe prominence. 
easier. Blank tickets, show- The tickets are attached 
ing the design only, are 12 Dozen neatly to any part of the 
also available. S 9 00 shoe with our Price Ticket 
We have in stock a com- Clips which are priced at 
plete selection of designs $4.00 per grose—$2.25 per 


and color combinations. half gross. 
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Ww 
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H 


TALKING 
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We will send a circular showing actual samples, at your request 














* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





WRITE FOR DETAILS OF OUR ANNUAL SHOW CARD SERVICE 


COLORFUL AND EFFECTIVE SERVICE | MONTHLY HoLoers | ASAE, 
No. | $5.00 6 











No. 2 4.00 4 





No. 3 3.00 2 























No. 4 2.28 
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SALESMEN WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 








WANTED TC PURCHASE 














WANTED 


SALESMEN to carry 
our In-Stock line of 
Pumps, as a side line, 
with Wagner Feature to 
retail at $3.95. Reply to 








Experienced salesman wanted by well 
known manufacturer of men’s shoes 
retailing from $5 to $8.50 to cover the 
following states: North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
and Alabama. Give past record and 
references in first letter. 

Address Ne. 422 ¢/e BOOT & —e eee 

140 Federal St., Boston, 











BRUSH- -SALESMAN-DISTRIBUTOR to call 
on chaif' stores, department stores. Most 
novel Sponge Suede brush line made. Small 
investment required. Address $424, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
WANTED for Louisiana who is interested 
in a sound and profitable connection. Large 
volume of business established in this terri- 
tory. Ours is fast styled, fast selling line 
In Stock Women's Novelty Footwear. 
Address Shu-Stiles, Inc. 
1214 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo. 











WANTED, shoe salesman for line of Brock- 
ton made welts to retail moe 2 $4.00 
selling to volume trade, only. ge state age, 
references, and all other Stine ress $420, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Nationally known manufacturer of 
men’s shoes retailing from $5 to $8 
has a territory including Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa open for an 
experienced salesman. Send references 
and complete record in first letter. 


Address No. 421 c/o BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











XPERIENCED shoe salesmen wanted by ¢s- 
tablished manufacturer of outstanding line 
of $5.00 and $6.00 women’s novelty shoes. New 
York, West, South and West Coast territories 
open. These shoes have been sold in the above 
territories for years. Must have good sales 
record and following of well rated retailers and 
department stores. Will allow drawing when 
poe justify. In reply, give complete infor- 
mation as to experience, etc. Address $419, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal St., 
Boston, ce. 





FOR SALE 





S HOE DEPARTMENT, in ready-to-wear store, 
Kansas Oil Town, Five Thousand Popula- 
tion; $28.00 month rent; hundred per cent lo- 
cation; no exclusive shoe store in town; estab- 
lished five years; real o; tunity; Reasonable. 
Address: P. R. Steinle, Russell, nsas. 





ESTABLISHED SHOE STORE in a pro- 
aan be town on Long Island showing a 

increase in business; store in same lo- 
olen for twenty-five years; low rental; good 
lease; wishing to sell because of ill health. 
Address $418, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 









SHOE STOCKS BOUGHT 
Complete or Part 
Wholesale or Retail 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, ine. 
79-81 READE STREET, NEW Y YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone WORTH 2-5180-518! 











Buyers of Surplus Stocks 
We will buy surplus or entire stocks of shoes 
or fers. 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. 


106 Duane St. New York 
Phone WOrth 2-5877 and 5378 








IRVIN BUBIN 
“The House of Jobe” 
88 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 

















LINE WANTED 
FIFTEEN years, experience, Would like to PATENT ATTORNEY 


sola tans of cole onp bat acts diovare Have 
established trade and good folowing. Address 
14, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 209 South 
tate Street, Chicago, Til. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





PARTNER for fully equipped low priced 
ladies Shoe Factory, 200 miles from New 
York. Amount required $10,000. Wonderful 
opportunity. Address $423, care Boot & Shoe 
oe 239 West 39th Street, New York, 





POSITION WANTED 





ORTHOPEDIC SHOE SALESMAN: Many 
years’ experience foot comfort work and ft- 


ting corrective shoes and arches: Advisor on 

wedges, elevations, adjustments; Now foot spe- 
cialist in a shoe re-building factory; Desires 
change (any town). Address $425 care Boot & 
oe penne, 239 West 39th Street, New 
or! 

















Shilts Remodels Store 


ALGona, Ilowa—Fred Shilts, proprie- 
tor of the Shilt’s Shoe Co. store, here, 


has just completed a modernizing ani 
decorating program that changes th: 
entire appearance of the store. New 
light fixtures, floors and modern shelv- 
ing have been added. Mrs. Shilts as- 
sists her husband and Calvin Koliasch 
completes the staff. 








address should be counted. 





charge, 75 cents. For all other classified 
box 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.25. 


number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of the 


The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
or this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication “™® 
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HOTELS 





MEAREY PARKING AND GARAGES 








MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 
No Mis-Mates with Mate Marks 








Color Uniformity 
Discussed at Conference 
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in black especially, in both trimmed and 
all-over shoes. Smooth leathers (kid and 
calf, the use of each depending upon the 
type of shoe) are expected to be next in 
importance. Smooth leathers are ex- 
pected to be particularly important in 
white. Interest in reptiles and in reptile 
grains is expected to continue, but they 
will not have as much importance as 
they did for this Fall. They will be 
particularly good in open types and a 
smaller grain reptile will be of prime 
importance. Crushed and grained 
leathers will be good, because of their 
Use in elasticized shoes. Suede and 
bucko are expected to be good in white 
Spectators and in all-over sport shoes, 
but not in darker colors. Gabardines 
and fabrics will have a certain amount 
of success in trimmed shoes. It is not 
recommended that they be promoted in 
all-over shoes. Elasticizing, again, is 
the main reason for their importance. 
Mesh is on the wane, while the impor- 
ce of elasticizing is increasing. This 
tr, however, works out best when 
on the quarter of the shoe, and not 

m the vamp. 
Patterns and treatments were discus- 
i thoroughly, with small openings in 
s cited as here to stay. The reason 
this is that many women like the 


open toe, both because of its smart ap- 
pearance and its comfort, and are un- 
willing to renounce it entirely. Open 
backs are expected to be sold in a 
modified form, with a stay at the back 
to make for better fit and better ap- 
pearance. This semi-open back provides 
both the lightness and coolness of the 
wider opening and provides fitting qual- 
ities which the others lacked. The 
trouble with the open back shoe last 
season, it was explained, was in their 
promotion and not in the shoes them- 
selves. They were not confined to the 
types in which they would sell-—shoes 
for younger women, but were present 
in all types and were sold to older 
women as well. 

Lines for the Spring and Summer 
season are expected to be somewhat 
lower, and sandalizing is looked upon 
as one of the biggest influences. Stepins, 
gorcd treatments, and trimmed pumps 
are expected to have favorable demand, 
while oxfords and sandals will continue 
to be good. Strap patterns are com- 
ing back increasingly into the picture. 
Tip and fox shoes will continue in favor 
in whites trimmed with color; they are 
not expected to be good in dark leather. 

Play shoes will be of special impor- 
tance, and huaraches with new style 
treatments will continue to sell. It is 
felt that this pattern is too important 
to die out completely, but variations on 
the straight huarache theme will revive 
it considerably. A discussion was started 
by the mention of the importance of 
slacks. Miss Nichols told of seeing 
them in as formal an atmosphere as 
Radio City, and expected the sale of 
play shoes to react favorably to the in- 
creased interest in slacks. Miss Scully 
of Vogue protested that apparel as in- 
formal as slacks have no place in Radio 
City and indeed on the streets of New 
York. 

Lasts, heels and soles were the final 
topics of discussion. Lasts are expected 
to conform to the lines of the foot, with 
fit the essential characteristic. Modified 
toes for volume selling and continued 
interest in the walled last with both 
round and square toes are expected. 
Lighter and daintier shoes are the order 
of the day, so the Turkish toe is not 
one of particular importance. Platform 
soles and wedge heels will have a cer- 
tain amount of demand, the former only 
where they are selling at the present 
time and the latter debatable. Novelty 
heels are waning in interest, except 
where they are an integral part of the 
shoe design itself. 


Asks for Bids on Boots 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Quarter- 
master Depot, which acts as purchasing 
agent for the U. S. Army and Civilian 
Conservation Corps, has advertised for 
bids on 1290 pairs of hip rubber boots, 
700 pairs of knee-length rubber boots 
and 20,000 pairs of cloth-top arctic 
overshoes. All bids must be in before 
10:30 A. M. on September 14, at which 
time they will be opened and contracts 
awarded. 
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* * 
EVERY SALESMAN NEEDS A 
ZIPPER 


PORTFOLIO 


| 


FOR SHOE SALESMEN 


Carries 16 samples in two 
Mayers’ Patented racks — silk 
covered. Weight 3 lbs. Size 
22 x 13. 

PRICE $7.50 


WINSHIP COMPANY, Inc. 


| 400 FIRST ST. UTICA, N. Y. 
\* * 











Rising Prices the 
Big Problem 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


What has all this done to the price 
of shoes? A good example is one fur- 
nished by the manufacturer of work 
shoes designed formerly to retail at 
$1.98. These are shoes made of heavy 
elk with leather insoles, leather mid- 
soles and rubber outer soles. These 
shoes in the hands of the retailer have 
not been long profit items. The re- 
tailer has been paying for them $1.35 
a pair. Elk leather for the uppers of 
these shoes is now listed for sale by 
tanners at an advance in price of 7 
cents per foot. These are high shoes 
and take, with the back stay, about 
two and one-half feet of leather. 

St. Louis reports that several shoe 
manufacturers have increased prices of 
regular lines from 5 to 15 cents a pair 
since the outbreak of the European 
war. They explained that this resulted 
from a sharp upturn in advance buying 
by merchants who expected higher 
priceg, following higher prices for 
hides. Efforts to buy now for too dis- 
tant delivery are being discouraged. 

This initial increase reflects only a 
part of the higher cost of manufac- 
ture, said Frank C. Rand, chairman 
of the Board of International Shoe Co. 
He pointed out orders had increased 
25 to 40 per cent following a rise of 
40 to 50 per cent in hides. 

Two St. Louis manufacturers have 
received orders for 255,000 pairs of 
army boots and shoes, but it was said 
the contracts were routine and made be- 
fore the outbreak of the Evropean war. 





